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COME AND GET IT 


THREE EXCELLENT, LONG MARKET LETTERS FROM NEW YORK CITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AND NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BY HARRIET BRADFIELD & STAFF 


AR AND TAXES worry the paper 

W manufacturer more than the steel 

maker. With the price as well as 
the quantity of paper to be available largely 
a matter of guess work, the publisher is con- 
centrating on making old magazines better 
and trimming out “boarders” rather than 
commencing new ones. 

Business is a great deal better in some 
lines than in others, and I don’t have to 
tell you which ones. The rest of us will 
have to wait while the billions for defense 
trickle down from Washington to the manu- 
facturer to the worker. Then as the worker 
clears up his past bills, and squares off to 
take on new ones, other non-defense busi- 
ness activities will move forward. Magazine 
circulations are due for a rise, and then 
shortly after, will come a rise in the purchas- 


ing power of the mass magazine reader. Ad- 
vertising rates are due for a jump. The day 
of the standard half cent rate in the pulp 
field is about done. 

Aviation News, due on March 20th, will 
contain mostly pictures, with a few articles 
by experts but mostly done to order. Phillip 
Andrews, formerly editor of U. S. Camera, 
is managing editor of the new publication. 
Offices are at 545 Fifth Avenue. 

The Bridge is a non-profit monthly, which 
serves the unusual and interesting purpose 
of keeping the evacuated European children 
in touch with their own homes and at the 
same time help them acclimate themselves 
in America. The first issue contains a sec- 
tion about New England, where many of the 
child refugees are living, a section about 
Canada, four pages arranged for younger 
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"This new editor won't last!" 





children by Mary Edmonds of the Ethical 
Cultural School, a gossip column about the 
children, and a serious article explaining 
what England is fighting for. The magazine 
is edited by Mrs. Evelyn Fayrer Turner, who 
escorted the first group of children, and by 
Stanley Nott, a former London publisher. 
The editorial office is at 724 Fifth Avenue. 

True Comics is another newcomer that 
you might want to take a look at, even 
though it offers no outside market. It might 
indicate a trend. The editors and publisher 
of Parents’ Magazine got out this new kind 
of “comic” monthly to combat what they 
considered a serious menace to the children 
of this country, “the cheap and lurid” comics 
which have deluged the newsstands. True 
Comics carries out the idea that “Truth is 
stranger and a thousand times more thrilling 
than Fiction.” Dressed in the usual comics 
format, there are 64 pages of exciting pic- 
ture-stories of current and past history and 
heroes. From the ancient Greek Marathon 
right down to Lowell Thomas and Winston 
Churchill. And every detail of story and 
drawing checked for accuracy. (That’s the 
reason why all the material will be worked 
out in the editorial offices.) David T. Marke, 
the editor, is enthusiastic over the sell-out of 
a three-hundred-thousand edition of the first 
issue. Both boys and girls find plenty to 
interest them. Several of the most famous 
young cinema stars are Junior Advisory Edi- 
tors. The Senior Advisory Editors reads like 
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a Who’s Who, following the standard Hecht 
formula. The address: 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue. 


HE recent changes at Macfadden Publi- 

cations, 122 East 42nd Street, have 
aroused a lot of interest around New York. 
Mr. Macfadden has_resigned as president, 
and expects to devote his time to the Mac- 
fadden Foundation, which includes owner- 
ship of a group of schools and sanatoriums 
and the Macfadden-Deauville Hotel at Mi- 
ami. O. J. Elder succeeds Mr. Macfadden 
as president. Fulton Oursler is now first vice 
president. Mr. Oursler continues as editor- 
in-chief of the publications and as editor of 
Liberty Magazine. The change in officers 
is not to make any change in the policies or 
requirements of the various magazines, ac- 
cording to information given me by Mr. 
Oursler. In fact, the markets at this com- 
pany may prove to be bigger and better 
than ever. 

Though new markets are few, the well- 
established magazines should be considered 
in the light of shifting American ideas and 
reader demands. Changes come about slowly 
in a big, slick-paper market. But they come 
surely. For a big-circulation magazine stays 
that way by having its editorial finger right 
on the public pulse. The editors don’t like 
to say that the pulse changes. But they do 
keep repeating the advice to study the maga- 
zine. And nothing but constant study of your 
favorite markets will keep you up to date 
with them. 

The editors of Collier’s assure all writers 
that they do encourage the talented new- 
comer. They are interested in his stories and 
anxious to see his manuscripts. And if you 
think your work shows sufficient talent to 
meet the requirements, make your manu- 
scripts as neat and easy to read as possible. 
Omit all inverted pages, glued-together 
edges, and miscellaneous similar tricks— 
which merely mark the sender as rank ama- 
teur. You can take the editors’ word for it; 
all manuscripts are given careful considera- 
tion. Nothing is sent back unread. 

Serials for a weekly like Collier’s come 
mostly from names. But that doesn’t mean 
that a good serial from someone new 
wouldn’t have a chance. The regular shorts 
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run 3,000 to 5,000 words. The preferred 
length for the short-shorts is 1,200 words ; 
about four typewritten pages or a bit over. 
But that in-between length of 2,000 to 2,800 
words is an editorial headache, due to make- 
up requirements; avoid it when writing for 
this market. 

The best theme of all for Collier’s stories 
is love. The editors tell me that plenty of 
love stories of the light type come in. But 
they have a very hard time to get fine, power- 
ful, moving and seriously done love stories. 
That should give you a vital clue as to what 
kind of story to work on. There is a definite 
tabu on grim and gruesome themes. Snakes, 
as story subjects, come under this tabu. Ghost 
stories are not wanted. Occasionally a fine 
story with a supernatural theme will find 
acceptance. If a theme seems to be con 
troversial, such as a religious question, better 
omit it. Another type of story that is much 
desired, but very difficult to find, is the 
genuinely amusing story. No successor has 
turned up for H. C. Witwer, as yet, or for 
Frank Condon. But the editors of Collier's 
keep hoping! Stories should interest both 
men and women. If any come in that seem 
to have dominant feminine appeal, they are 
turned Woman's Home Com- 
panion editors. 

The easiest way to enter the Collier’s pages 
is by means of the short-short. And the 
purely objective story is a good bet to work 
on. Crime themes seem to dominate the 
length because of the more obvious drama 
inherent in such situations; more easily 
rushed to a climax in brief space. And the 
rate of payment is so good that it ought to 
be an encouragement to the hardest work; 
$400 to unknown writers, $500 and up to 
name writers. 

The regular length shorts start payment 
at $500 to the unknown writer, with jumps 
to $750, then to $850, etc., to look forward 
to when he begins to hit regularly. 

The non-fiction field is far more difficult 
to break into, in Collier’s, since there are a 
good many regulars. However, the editors 
do buy occasional women’s articles, sports 
subjects, personality pieces in the entertain- 
ment field mostly—movies, the stage, radio. 
They prefer to have a synopsis submitted, 
with the writer’s qualifications for the job. 


over to the 
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“Did anyone ever tell you you're beautiful, Miss 
LaLure—and can't write worth a damn!" 








Lengths are short; about 2,500 words usual- 
ly, with 3,000 as top. “A page and turn” in 
editorial parlance. Payment is about $400, 
depending on the amount of research neces- 
sary and the importance of the article and 
author. All payment is on acceptance. For 
a one-paragraph entry, try the “Keep up 
with the World” department. $5 for each 
interesting or unusual fact accepted, when 
accompanied by proof. William L. Chenery 
is editor of Collier's. Address—250 Park 
Avenue. 

Woman’s Home Companion, reported on 
here recently, is hitting the high figures for 
net paid circulatioon—about three and two- 
thirds millions for February. 

Are you keeping up with The American 
Magazine? It keeps dressing up its pages 
and adding ingenious things like that new 
bookmark cover. Special departments offer 
some ways to get American checks: $1 each 
for paragraphs for the “Why Don’t They?” 
and “The Animal Fair” pages; $5 each for 
photographs of odd and amusing signs. 

A small but important market is to be 
found in The Elks Magazine at 50 East 42nd 
Street. This goes into the homes of about 
a half million average Americans, and ap- 
peals editorially to the men primarily and 
to their families only secondarily. The fra- 
ternal material is all contributed free. But 
for both fiction and articles the editors like 
to use new names. And rates are very good, 
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“We call him ‘the Edgar Guest of the 
New York Central’.” 
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running from $100 up to $500 per story, 
according to writer and quality. This is on 
acceptance. Fiction should have primarily 
a masculine appeal. It must be clean and 
wholesome; not too sophisticated, not ob- 
scure. A few broad subjects have proved 
especially popular with readers: adventure, 
humor, drama, sports, romance. The funda- 
mental objective is entertainment. And writ- 
ing must be of high quality. Sports in the 
non-fiction field are handled in several de- 
partments. But other themes of general mas- 
culine appeal are welcome. It is better to 
submit an outline to the editor first before 
going ahead with an article. Both fiction 
and articles may run from 4,000 to 6,000 
words. Perhaps three times a year a short- 
short is accepted, too. Cartoons bring about 
$15 each. But this part of the market opens 
up only about three times a year. In the 
past it has just happened to be around 
Christmas, the end of March, and Labor 
Day. But this is no fixed rule. No market 
for separate gags or for photographs. The 
editor of The Elks Magazine is Coles 
Phillips. 

Golf is another slick paper publication 
which is making plans for bigger things 
ahead. At present it appears seven times a 
year. But it may spread out its interests and 
become a monthly. It is adding a subtitle to 
foreshadow expansion and has become: 


DicEs1 


Golf, the Magazine of Country Club Life 
Fiction is wanted in the short length unde 
2,500 words; and it’s a tough proposition tp 
get what the editor wants. It must be well 
written. Should have a golf or country club 
background. But it must not be one of thos 
play-by-play stories beloved by pulp readen, 
nor a conflict to be settled on a golf course. 
Some love interest is acceptable. The mascu. 
line slant is important. Humor is fine—if it 
is very well done. Payment is two cents a 
word, on publication. 

A little verse gets into Golf, but mostly 
the market is overstocked. There is scarcely 
any market for free-lance photographs. But 
the market is wide open for cartoons of 
freshness and originality, usually with an 
angle on golf, sometimes other sports in 
season. Payment is $15 on_ publication; 
occasionally more. The editors also are inter. 
ested in cartoon ideas, paying according to 
value. Non-fiction has a better chance than 
stories in Golf, providing they are not about 
instruction in how to play the game. That 
sort are taken care of by writers on contract. 
An interesting series, which is open to the 
free-lance writer, is called “They Also Play 
Golf.” These are articles about people fam- 
ous in other lines who play golf for diversion 
—and not necessarily well. Tommy Dorsey 
and Katherine Cornell have been subjects 
of articles in this department. About 300 
words each. “The Locker Room” is a new 
section, using true stories of incidents on the 
golf course or in country club life. These 
should be along the type of the New Yorker's 
“Talk of the Town.” The idea and authen- 
ticity are most important; the editors may 
rewrite. Payment is $5 each. Richard E. 
Lauterbach is Managing Editor of Golf. 

Parent’s Magazine has a limited market 
for articles on the care and training of chil- 
dren of anv “Crib to College.” 
These must be scientifically correct. Lengths 
should be between 2.500 and 3.000 words. 
Articles may also deal with mental hvgiene 
for parents. And there is a market also for 
shorter personal telling 
how particular and tvnical problems have 
been handled successfully. All this material 
must be written for adults. No fiction is 
used. There is a little verse. and the editors 
do consider it: though usually the market is 
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overstocked. Articles are paid for on accept- 
ance, at about a cent and a half per word. 

Also, there are several departments which 
pay for accepted paragraphs. $1 each for 
items for “Family Fun;” for “Whole-Family 
Recipes;” “Out of the Mouths of Babes.” 
There are prizes for Photographs of Chil- 
dren; for “Tricks for Teens” submitted by 
teen-age girls or their mothers. See Parents’ 
Magazine for the correct details about sub- 
mission and address. Mrs. Clara Savage 
Littledale is editor of this monthly. The 
address: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 

The Redbook Prize Novel Competition is 
under way again, and you have six months 
to complete your entry before the closing 
date on October 1, 1941. This is run in 
collaboration with Dodd, Mead & Company. 
It is open to any American or Canadian 
author who has not published more than 
two novels in book or serial form. The 
lengths must be between 50,000 and 100,000 
words. And the prize money is $10,000. 
Entry blanks and exact rules may be ob- 
tained by writing to Redbook, 230 Park 
Avenue. 

The New Yorker appeals to a great num- 
ber of writers through the variety of material 
which is bought, and the excellent prices 
paid. It is highly important to study this 
magazine, because it has a style all its own 
and is exacting in its requirements. 

Only in the “Talk of the Town” depart- 
ment is writing style of less importance— 
and that, because of the great amount of 
editorial rewriting done. Here, the idea is 
the thing—the interesting or curious facts 
which will catch the eye of the reader. These 
should be about New York preferably. 

Those little clipped fillers are another amus- 
ing field. Give the date and the paper from 
which each is taken. And senses of humor 
varying as they do, the editors say they wish 
you would underline what you think is the 
point of the clipping. Give it a heading, too, 
if you think of an amusing one. Pay is a 
dollar for the clippings. Poetry may be 
either light or serious. But it has to be ever 
so good in quality. The market for those 
“Casual Pieces” (or sketches or short stories 
or whatever you want to call them; the 
editors prefer Casual Pieces) is wide open— 























"392 more subscriptions and they're gonna 
print my story.” 





if you can hit what they like. In length 
about 2,500 words; sometimes less. The 
Profiles are written by special assignment. 
And both cartoons and spot illustrations find 
a good market. The editors assure contribu- 
tors that they are glad to see all manuscripts ; 
but writers have to discover for themselves 
just what is right for the magazine. Rates 
of payment are very good, and made on 
acceptance. It is best to address all manu- 
scripts to the editor of The New Yorker, 
rather than any special person or depart- 
ment; at 25 West 43d Street. 

Stage Magazine, 7 East 44th Street, got 
out only four issues. With the radio re- 
viewers bringing news of openings the same 
night and the weeklies picturing the plays 
in detail, what is left for a monthly? 

The Musical Record, recently announced 
as a new publication in the music field, has 
moved from its offices at 19 West 44th 
Street, leaving no address. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has 
made several promotions on the staff of 
Aviation: Leslie E. Neville to editor: Carl 
Norcross to managing editor; Jay P. Au- 
Werter to technical editor. Address—330 
West 42nd Street. 

Red Circle Magazines have dropped Zest 
from the active list. This was one of the 
bi-monthly picture publications, edited by 
Harry D. Douglas.. Address—330 West 42nd 
Street. 
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Leo Margulies, editorial director of the 
thirty-six pulps in the Thrilling Group, al- 
ways has a big open market. Right now, he 
says that everything is wide open. And these 
are the special needs: Short novels for 
Thrilling Detective. These should be 15,000 
words in length. Payment is a cent a word, 
promptly on acceptance. 

Both Popular Love and Exciting Love are 
in need of the book length novels which are 
featured in each. Popular Love uses 40,000 
word novels. Exciting Love wants them 
about 30,000 words. These must be written 
by experienced authors, who can handle the 
length smoothly, developing plenty of plot 
and emotional Don’t attempt to 
submit a novel cold, no matter what your 


climax 


experience. Work out your synopsis first 
and do about the first five thousand or a 
bit more words. Then submit these for 


editorial approval or emendation. Once the 
synopsis and beginning has been okeyed, the 
final okay is almost assured. And you will 
find the editorial staff very cooperative and 
helpful. Though a rate of payment 
is quoted at a half cent on these two pulps, 
there is considerable ‘‘and up.” 

The sports inventory is particularly low, 
says Mr. Margulies. He can use stories of 
almost all sports, with the exception of those 
about prize fights: especially about football 
and baseball. The sports pulps are all on a 
half-cent base rate of payment now. 


basic 


For Air-War Stories fiction may center 
around a British, Canadian, or Australian 
hero, as well as American. The R.A.F. in 


action is the dominant note in this magazine 

All the lead novels in the Thrilling group 
are written on assignment—but not by con- 
contract with certain men. New writers, if 
sufficiently experienced, are welcomed for 
the various lead novels and a great amount 
of editorial aid is given to get the proper 
follow-through on series characters. If inter- 
ested and qualified to do any of the long 
lead novels. write to the editor first. 

The magazines mentioned above, belong- 
ing to the Thrilling Group, are under the 
editorship of Leo Margulies. Address—10 
East 40th Street. 

At Fiction House, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
most of the pulps are open for material 
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Both Lariat Story and Action Stories, bi- 
monthlies, need some first-rate long West- 
erns. The best length is 15,000 words. 
Frontier can use some short fiction with his- 
torical backgrounds, in lengths from 4,000 
to 5,000 words. 

Wings uses mostly stories of the present 
A few stories of the last 
Wallace T. Foote 

Detective Book 


war in the air. 
World War are included. 
is editor of this; also of 
Magazine. 

Vorthwest Romances is not open now for 
any material. 

Malcolm Reiss is managing editor of the 
Fiction House group. Address—461 Eighth 
Avenue. 

Dell Publications has cut down its comics 
to two titles: The Funnies and Popular 
Comics. 

Crossword Puzzles and Official Crossword 
Puzzles, both of the Dell group at 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, are appearing bi-monthly in 
alternation with each other. L. M. McNeill 
edits these. The market is open for novel 
ideas, for which $5 is paid on publication. 
No ordinary crossword puzzles are bought 
from outside. 

Ourselves has appeared on the stands, the 
first issue announced as a bi-monthly. The 
magazine is much more serious in scope 
than many of the self-help publications, and 
should be an interesting market. A Dell 
magazine; 149 Madison Avenue. 


Nashville Markets 


HE majority of Nashville markets are 
offered by the two religious houses, 
within sprinting distance of eash other 
and are formally known as the Methodist 
Publishing House and the Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The Methodist House, at 810 Broad Street, 
pays on acceptance at about lc per word 
for fiction and varies on payment for verse. 
Reports are usually within three weeks. Free 
lance pictures are purchased regularly. Pay- 
ment for these averages about $5 per. They 
may be sent to the general address or to a 
specific magazine. 
Epworth Highroad. 
Editor 


Rowena Ferguson, 
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Published monthly for the college youth 
of the Methodist Faith. Short stories 3500- 
4500 words, serials of 6 to 8 chapters with 
3000-3500 words per installment, and articles 
to 2000 words. Articles and serials are usu- 
ally written on assignment but a query often 
brings a favorable answer. Shorter type of 
articles illustrated with pictures are a good 
bet for the free lancer. 

All material must be of interest to collegi- 
ate tastes. A story that escapes the set for- 
mula and routine plot is heartily welcomed. 
Bear in mind that youth does not mean 
juvenile. Late fall and summer material now 
wanted, and the short story is in demand. 

Cargo. Rowena Ferguson, Editor. 

Published weekly for boys and girls of 
high school age. Short stories 3000-3500 
words, serials 4 to 10 chapters with install- 
ments of about 3500 words, and articles of 
all general types up to 1200 words are used. 
The same holds true here as to the serial and 
longer articles. Fiction can deal with school, 
camp, sport and inspirational material. 

Says Miss Ferguson concerning both High- 
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road and Cargo: “We do not want (1) es- 
says of any kind (2) encyclopedia rewrites 
(3) religious poetry (4) fillers of any sort. 
Where one type of magazine tries to escape 
life, that is exactly what we try not to do. 
We want to portray all phases of life; the 
unusual, the little known, the humorous and 
even at times the sad. Our stories do not 
have to be about high school or college stu- 
dents but must be within their range of in- 
terest and comprehension. We 
names, but they must be writers.” 

Boys and Girls. Mrs. W. B. 
Editor. 

A weekly paper for boys and girls, ages 
7-12. Stories 700-1000 for the younger part 
of this group, with 2000 words the maximum 
for the older. Serials are used occasionally. 
They run 6 to 8 chapters with 1200-1500 
words per installment. 


want new 


Ferguson, 


Good verse is used frequently, 8 to 24 
lines. Want stories about the natural inter- 
ests of this age group. Hold your mss for 
this market for at least six weeks. They are 
buying nothing at present. 











“I thought he was serious, but he was only collecting material for a book." 
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Five markets at the Baptist House at 161 
8th Ave. North open. The most 
pertinent fact concerning this house is that 
Try, youth weekly formerly edited by Wal- 
lace Green, and Ambassador, intermediate 
age weekly by Novella Preston, have been 
combined into Upward. The new magazine, 
also weekly, is aimed to incorporate the two 
age groups. Dr. H. C. Moore is editor. 
All publications listed for this house pay 
a half-cent per word for fiction and vary 
payment for verse and pictures. 


are 


A bi-monthly showing of photos is held at 
which time all pictures submitted during the 
intervening period are displayed. Next show- 
ing is scheduled for May. Address: Herman 
Burns, Art Editor. 

Unavailable mss are returned each week 
and if accepted a check is mailed on the 
20th of the month following receipt. 


Upward. H.C. Moore, Editor. 

No serials or series used. Fiction 2500 
words, articles to 2000 words. Short stories 
may deal with any phase of youth problems. 
Dr. Moore warns that all material must be 
well done and stories must contain believable 
characters. Articles may be informational 
or inspirational. The article that deals with 
some youth problems and offers a plausible 
solution is given a hearty welcome. It is re- 
quested that all writers query before sub- 
mitting either fiction or an article to this 
magazine. 

Sentinel. Novella Editor. 

Published weekly for boys and girls 9 to 
14. Stories must be in chummy word length 
neighborhood of 2000 words. Articles to 
1000 and fillers to 500. Stories of wholesome 
adventure age given front page considera- 
tion. Closely following are stories of school 
life, camp, travel, and sports. Mrs. Preston 
comments that good sport story is always 
welcome although at present she is over- 
stocked on all types. However in the same 
breath she adds that a really good story is 
never rejected. How-to-do and nature ar- 
ticles are done on assignment. Fillers are 
wanted on informational subjects, biographi- 
cal sketches, travel and nature oddities. A 
query is welcomed and could possibly bring 
an assignment. 


Preston, 


DIGEST 


Story Time. 
Editor. 

Published weekly for children 4 to 8 
Needs good incident stories around 60 
words or shorter. They should be of an in. 
spirational nature, full of character building 
decisions. Problems arising in this age group 
are plentiful and this is the best type. They 
are now buying how-to-make stuff. Mr. 
Holmes says that most of her material js 
bought during the months of October, No. 
vember and December but good material js 
often bought out of schedule and submissions 
are welcome. 


Cradle Roll Home. 


Same editor, same age group, same gen- 
eral requirements. Published quarterly and 
uses articles 300 to 800 words of interets to 
parents with children in this age group. 
Stories that could be related by adults in 
Sunday School classes. The articles with a 
character and dialogue is a good bet anda 
lesson is imperative. Verse is used consis- 
tently, 4 to 8 lines preferred but longer some- 
times used with full page illustrations. 

Story Time Leader. 

Quarterly. Same editor, same general 
word lengths and types. Mostly staff writ- 
ten but it is not a closed market. Material 
submitted to any of these three magazines 
edited by Mrs. Holmes is considered for all. 

Better Homes Quarterly. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Denmark, Editor. 

Fiction to 2500 words, articles to 1000. 
Stories here are hardly more than character 
studies. However, it is best to have an under- 
lying problem that gets a solution in the end. 
Articles are entirely inspirational and de- 
votional. This magazine goes to home- 
anchored church goers. 

Broadman Press. 
Editor. 

Book lengths with a Baptist viewpoint 
prominent. Collection of sermonettes, re- 
ligious novels, biographical and autobio- 
graphical books on Baptist ministers ; inspi- 
rational essays dealing with the Baptist con- 
ception of religious problems. This is a 
difficult market for anyone except a Baptist. 
Dr. Hill points out that any ms that con- 
forms with his denominational view will re- 
ceive a careful reading, and that only the 
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“vicious and the worthless” are not wanted. 
By all means query. Average length 60,000 
words, acceptance on 10% royalty. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 810 Broad 
Street, Nashville. G. B. Duncan, Assistant 
Editor. 150 5th Ave., New York, N. B. Har- 
mon, Editor. 

Uses booklengths of religious flavor written 
with a Prostestant point of view but without 
denominational or sectarian biases. Factual 
biographicals, studies in religious and church 
history, collections of sermons on one theme, 
research on religious literature that would be 
suitable for college texts. Any mss that deal 
with a prominent question facing Christians 
and offering a solution. Previously this press 
has been in the market for leisure time ac- 
tivity material but none is now wanted. All 
material is given a careful reading and when 
accepted is done so on a royalty basis. Short- 
est 35,000 words with no maximum. 

The Southern Agriculturist. J. E. Stan- 
ford, Editor. B. Kirk Rankin, Managing 
Editor. Monthly. 

Fiction 3500 to 4000, an occasional short 
short of 1000 to 1200, juveniles to 800 words 
aimed at the junior high school group. Ar- 
ties vary in lengths and deal with success 
stories of farmers and material for the wo- 
man’s page, which lists outstanding feats of 
rural housewives, short cuts to home duties 
and house-hold hints. Articles may or may 
not be illustrated with pictures. Stories may 
be on anything that would interest rural folk. 
Gag cartoons, roughs preferred, are used fre- 
quently. No sex. Photos of farm scenes that 
tell a story are used. No purely pictorial 
shots wanted. Photographs with a southern 
angle are preferred. 

Reports are usually within two weeks, and 
payment varies according to merit, never less 
than lc per word on acceptance for fiction 
and publication for articles and cartoons. 
Cartoons bring from $3.50 to $5.00, pictures 
from $2 to $5. Departmental stuff is staffed. 

The Southern Lumberman. Stanley F. 
Horn, Sr., Editor. 917 Berryhill. 

Features of retail lumber business illustra- 
ted with good photos. Single pictures of odd 
sawmills and unusual feature of an individ- 
ual dealer complete with explanatory cap- 
tions are sometimes used. No building pro- 





ject news wanted. Mr. Horn showed us an 
article he was dummying concerning the ex- 
periences of a lumberman who changed from 
truck to tractor power in log rolling, com- 
plete with expense listings. Before sending 
material to this magazine it is best to remem- 
ber that all major lumbering centers are cov- 
ered by paid correspondents and that a query 
is in order. Payment is at 25c per column 
inch and photos are added in at space rates, 
averaging about $1.50 each. 


The Southern Publishing Association of 
the Seventh Day Adventists. 2119 24th Ave. 
N. This house offers two markets. The 
Watchman, published monthly with the ex- 
ception of September and October when it 
is bi-monthly, and The Message, published 
monthly with the exception of September 
and October when it is bi-monthly. The 
Message goes to the Negro portion of this 
faith. Free lance pictures are used for covers 
and are paid for at the rate of $2 each. Pay- 
ment for articles is on acceptance or publi- 
cation and is slight. 


WSM. 50,000 watts. “The Air Castle of 
the South” is equipped with a complete staff 
of script writers. All material with the ex- 
ception of drama skits are sewed up. The 
15-minute and 30-minute drama are bought 
consistently. At present the best bet is a 30- 
minute spot, once a week, called the “Ex- 
perimental Theater.” This program runs 
the gauntlet of all types of drama. The re- 
cent ones have been psychological with an 
underlying theme such as fear or envy. Pay- 
ment is good for the experienced radio writer 
and varies to newcomer. Address: Jack 








Stapp, Program Director. 301 7th Ave., N. 
Hooks up with NBC. 

WSIX. 250-100 watts. Hooks up with 
Mutual. This station has a local appeal and 
is open for all types of material. Comedy- 
drama, heavy drama, short sketches, program 
ideas, and advertising scripts. These may be 
long or short. Most scripts are bought from 
syndicates so the rate schedule is low. J. J. 
Wolever. Program Director. Nashville Trust 
Building. 


Washington, D. C. Markets 


HE leading industry of the District 

of Columbia, exclusive of the estab- 

lishments of the Federal government, 
is printing and publishing. The value of the 
annual output in this field, including the 
Government Printing Office, is well over 
$30,000,000. 


The District counts some four daily news- 
papers and about ten weeklies. There are 
as well some 181 periodical publications, of 
which about 30 are weeklies and about 100 
monthlies. The best outlets for such stories 
or articles is indicated in the following sum- 
mary : 

The Evening Star, edited by Mr. T. W. 
Noyes, is now in its 89th year of continuous 
publication, and is the oldest daily in Wash- 
ington. Its circulation is about 150,000 and 
on Sunday somewhat higher. The Star buys 
a limited number of feature stories for its 
Sunday feature section, although the colored 
supplement This Week is part of their Sun- 
day edition. Features accepted run from 
1,500 to 2,000 words, and must contain some 
basic element which would interest local Dis- 
trict of Columbia readers. Stories on the 
activities of the federal government centered 
in the District, or a well-timed historical 
feature, might prove publishable. An un- 
usual news story with a local focus are taken 
occasionally, if they are the product of 
original research or an exclusive story, and 
not a rehash of some hand-out or press re- 
lease. Persons with any ideas should inter- 
view Mr. Hudson Grunewald, Sunday edi- 
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tor, before writing them up or submitting 
them. 

The Washington Post is the second oldest 
daily in the District, being founded in 1877, 
It is edited and published by Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, and Mr. H. B. Elliston is Associate 
Editor. A few Sunday features are pur. 
chased, with a strong local slant, and should 
be short in length. A daily column called 
the Post Impressionist appears which is usv- 
ally a human interest story of arresting char. 
acter. Persons whose contribution is accept- 
ed get about $5. The Post Impressionist has 
no fixed subject matter policy and a well. 
told personal experience, with perhaps a 
slight verbal embroidery, may do the trick. 
Occasionally poems are purchased at about 
$1.00. Contests with cash prizes are fre- 
quently held by the various departments of 
the paper. Daily circulation is above 130, 
000, and Sunday circulation above 110,000. 


Magazines—General 


The National Geographic leads the field 
of periodical publications which emanate 
from Washington. Editorial headquarters 
are located in the National Geographic 
Building at 1146—16th Street, N. W., and 
editor is Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor. The writer 
interviewed Mr. Leo Borah of the editorial 
staff on March 6, 1941. He ascertained that 
the magazine at present is running about 
50-50 on articles prepared by their staff and 
contributed (outside) material. Mr. Borah 
stated that on account of the war in Europe, 
and the consequent restriction of travel of 
Americans pretty largely to their homeland, 
emphasis of articles in the next few months 
would be those on American subjects. Arti- 
cles on the nations at war, and scenes of 
war-torn lands would be left to the pres 
pretty much by the magazine, he said. All 
contributions should be sent in, only after 
a preliminary outline of the proposed article 
has been favorably considered. The maga- 
zine has an archive of several hundred 
thousand photographs. Persons with ideas 
for articles should first consult the files fora 
year or two to see how their contribution 
would fit in. A few timely domestic fea- 
tures are taken, for example, one on mili- 
tary camps is now being compiled. A well- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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| HIT THE POST TWICE 


BY ARCH WHITEHOUSE 





SHORT time 
ago, I finished 
up a pulp yarn 

for one of the aviation 
adventure magazines. 
It was another of the 
same old hero and the 
same old action, and I 
began to sense after 
ten years that I was at 


tells what he 


rewriting. 


selling to the Post. 





After ten years of very successful pulp 
paper writing, Arch Whitehouse sold two 
stories to the Post. 
had 
first Post story was rejected and needed 
Whitehouse shows with spe- 
cific examples from the reject and the 
accepted version what he learned about 


“ 


that it was not a pulp 
story at all. It was al- 
most a very good slick ! 

I spent the next five 
years learning to write 
pulp and the following 
five unlearning it all 
again to get back into 
America’s leading 
weekly. 


In this article he 


to unlearn.” His 








last becoming a trifle 

fed up with it all. My story opened with the 
air hero in trouble. He went through a lot 
more for a few thousand words and then 
somehow got out of it. How, I never know 
until I reach the last page. 

I’ve written them end over end. Buzz 
Benson, Kerry Keen, the Casket Crew, Coffin 
Kirk, Tod Bancraft, Larry Leadbeater, Crash 
Carringer and too many others to include 
here. Even at one cent a word, you simply 
have to make some money when you're 
pounding out about 3,000 words a day. 
Month after month they have appeared in all 
the air pulps and then I got the Post bug. 

Years and years ago, I entrusted one of 
my yarns to the Saturday Evening Post. They 
were very nice about it and wrote something 
about “this rejection doesn’t imply lack of 
merit.” At that time, however, I was a young 
and vigorous sports writer on a well-known 
New Jersey newspaper and what I didn’t 
know about writing was not worth knowing 
and I was convinced that someone at the 
Saturday Evening Post had made a very large 
and juicy blunder. I took time out between 
innings to tell them so, too. 

I realize today, that had I given their sug- 
gestion even a fair consideration I would not 
have had to wait ten years to see my name 
in the contents page of the Saturday Evening 
Post. The rejected story eventually sold to 
one of the pulpiest of the early war-air 
pulps, and, looking over it today, I realize 


I am going to try to 
tell you what I unlearned in order to sell the 
Post. 

Perhaps some of you read “Spitfire Squad- 
ron,’ which appeared in the January 11th, 
1941, issue of the Post. At any rate, it had 
a simple story to tell of an old-timer who 
went back by lying about his age and finish- 
ing in a blaze of glory while he paid back the 
old debt. It was set amid the balloon barrage 
cables that guard London at night and it had 
a certain amount of color, a certain amount 
of authenticity. 

Those intimate, minor background details 
that build up the authenticity of your story 
are a Post essential. I think one of the rea- 
sons why the Post editors like occupational 
background stories is because this attracts 
authors to write backgrounds into Post stories 
that they really know. 

When you write for the Post, stick to your 
knitting. Write about fields that you have 
learned from long experience. Certainly an 
expert writer can fake in an authentic back- 
ground from research. But the beginner on 
the Post, I think, makes it easier on himself 
by using a background he learned from actual 
living. 

In my case, I used aviation because I went 
through the last war from 1914-18 in air 
work. I stuck with military aviation, all 
through the depression years and when all the 
“experts” were following commercial aviation 
and National Air Races to a fare-thee-well. 
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I knew all about Spitfires, Hurricanes, Junk- 
ers and Dorniers long before the present-day 
radio spellbinders knew that Baron von 
Richthoven was dead. When today’s war in 
the air broke out, I at least knew where the 
guns were and what made them fire and I 
apparently was the only person in the United 
States who knew that the London balloon 
barrage was cutting down Hun raiders. 
Well, with this background, I just sat down 
and wrote it and it came out to about 11,000 
That’s pulp for you of course. We 
I banged out that 


words. 
never know when to quit. 
story in two nights. . 
and then I began to worry about the length, 
so I bled profusely and cut out about two 
thousand words and then sat down and really 
dressed it up with neat typing and a manu- 
script cover. 

Off it went and back to my pulp routin 
I went. I rammed out a few more chapters 
of air adventure in Borneo for Terrill, and 
before I realized how the time was flying, my 
“Post” story came back with: “We definitely 
believe you have a good story, but it should 
be cut about 2,000 words. Would you be 
willing to attempt this for us?” The lette1 
was signed by Mr. Richard Thruelsen, the 
aviation editor of the Post. 

At first the shock stunned me. How could 
ANYONE cut two thousand words out of 
that story? What did they think I was? 
Were they criticising the story or was I writ- 
ing to mechanical limitations? Were they 
just dead set against 9,000-word stories? But 
how could ANYONE cut 2,000 words out of 
that story? 

After about an hour of due consideration, 
I decided that I would try it, even though 
the effort left me anemic for the rest of my 
days. I did cut it and they accepted it at 
once and I was in. The check came imme- 
diately. It was a very nice check too. 

I have decided now that you don’t write 
for the Saturday Evening Post ... you cut, 
and knowing how to cut, is the trick that puts 
pulp writers over. 

I know this, because I have hit the Post 
again . . . just by cutting. 


. just fooling around 


UT you will say: “Just what do you mean 
by cutting? How do you do it?” 
Let’s take my original lead to “Spitfire 


DicEst 


Squadron” and compare it with the lead to 
the story they purchased. The original went 
like this: 

“A silken plumaged bantam cock bris- 
tles from the center of No. 4—Fighter 
Squadron’s crest which gleams from the 
left-hand coverall pocket of the Spitfire 
pilots who nightly risk The Notch. 
There’s a garter below bearing some 
Latin bother about Gloria Finis and on 
the Squadron History board in the Brief- 
ing Room, you may gather, if you are 
ever invited for Mess, that they were 
formed in Sterling in 1916 from a nu- 
cleus provided by No. 18 Reserve Squad- 
ron which had been swinging the lead at 
Montrose. In June of that year No. 4 
moved to Netheravon where the 
chanics formed fours, shouldered arms 
and squandered their fortunes on the 
Crown and Anchor board until Decem- 
ber when they were all shoved off to 
Northolt to wrack their brains on the 
intricacies of the Clerget rotary engine 
instead of ‘swotting up’ on the Hisso- 
Vee they were to service in France. 

“No. 4 didn’t get overseas until Jan- 
uary of 1917 so of course saw only about 
twenty-two months of active service. A 
mere upstart outfit at best compared 
with most Royal Flying Corps mobs. 
They collected but four D. S. O.’s and 
one Victoria Cross. The V. C. bloke 
skidded off the top of a bus on Armistice 
night near Charing Cross and broke his 
neck and today no one in No. 4 can 
remember his name. 

“They were disbanded at Spittlegate 
in August, 1919, scattering what re- 
mained of their mess chits and called it 
a war. They scattered a few S. E. 5 
undercarriages too. 

“But somehow No. 4 Squadron re- 
fused to be disbanded. They were hold- 
ing Squadron reunions at the Albermarle 
and arguing the toss as to why the Royal 
Flying Corps had been betrayed into a 
partnership with the Royal Naval Air 
Service to form the Royal Air Force. 
The Air Ministry put a stop to all that 
by reforming the Squadron at Henlow 
in 1925, little realizing what was in store 
for them fifteen years later. They went 
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through the Gloster Gamecock and the 

Armstrong- Whitworth Siskin eras. They 

put on that special Bristol Bulldog dis- 

play at the Empire Air Day show in 

1929. They nursed along the Hawker 

Fury and were eventually saddled with 

the responsibility of accepting the Spit- 

fire for service equipment in 1937.” 

It is easy to see from this of course just 
what mistake I had made from the start. It 
was all good stuff, but at best it was an old 
timer sounding off his knowledge of early 
squadron life which was to have no bearing 
on the actual story that was to come. It was 
too technical, even though it was straight 
stuff. I was trying to show for no apparent 
reason, the origination of the Royal Air Force 
and my unnecessary data about the history 
of the squadron had no place in the story as 
a short story. 

Now let us see how the lead was cut, and 
how it appeared in the Post : 

“A silken plumaged bantam cock bris- 
tles from the center of No. 4 Fighter 
Squadron’s crest, embroidered on the 
left-hand coverall pocket of the R. A. F. 
Spitfire pilots who nightly risk The 
Notch. There’s a garter below bearing 
some Latin bother about gloria finis, 
which probably fits, everything consid- 
ered. 

“The Notch is a narrow channel of 
terror charted anew each week and pick- 
eted on either side by unseen steel cables 
hung to slice through the dural wing of 
a fighter with the ease and hiss of a hot 
wire through butter. A number of 
bloated slugs, gorged with hydrogen, 
nestle down with their winches along the 
area bordered by Holland Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens. At night they wheeze 
blubbery and limp into the black sky and 
bear the weight of the cables that limit 
the width of The Notch. It is through 
this gangway to glory the night-flying 
pilots of No. 4.Squadron thunder to 
tackle Jerry.” 

Now there’s the difference. About half as 
many words and still the squadron has been 
introduced along with terrifying details of 
the No. 1 menace ... The Notch. No words 
wasted. The reader has been introduced to 
the men and has been told what to expect. 


The reader is taken and placed in a Spitfire 
cockpit and listens to the horse-play conver- 
sation of the three central characters who fly 
The Notch. 

The first lead is either pulp or book-length 
stuff. It will suit the dyed-in-the-wool air 
enthusiast who wants to gorge on details and 
see if he can find a mistake. In writing for 
the slicks, however, you must know where to 
draw the line between technical detail and 
detail that will draw the reader’s interest. 

If you attempt to write for the Saturday 
Evening Post and your subject matter relies 
on a particular profession, industry, setting 
or business, be certain of your facts. If you 
write about a doctor, be sure you know what 
you are writing about. Make no mistake 
about his conversation or references to fac- 
tual incidents. 

I will explain what I mean by this, by 
stating actual facts connected with my first 
sale to the Saturday Evening Post. 

First off, they wanted to be certain about 
my details on the balloon barrage menace 
and fortunately, I was able to produce cer- 
tain evidence that German planes were trap- 
ped in the cables. Then they wanted to be 
sure I had my facts right about the speed, 
flying and construction of the Supermarine 
Spitfire. Then, in the details of my life for 
the “Keeping Posted” column featured in the 
front of the magazine, I mentioned having 
been interested in a certain early aviation 
race around the Statue of Liberty. There 
was some question about this particular inci- 
dent, even for an autobiography feature, and 
I had to produce the actual evidence and 
details from a recognized authority. Then 
when all that had been straightened out they 
sent me a galley proof of my 7,000-word 
story with certain copy-reader’s interrogation 
points on which I had to assure them that 
such words as “Castrol,” “Warloy” and other 
semi-technical terms were correct. They even 
included a form notice which read as follows : 


“These galley proofs are sent to you so 
that you may make necessary changes and 
check with us on the queries made on them. 


Please ignore the remarks made on the 
galleys except queries. 
“The Post’s 10,000,000 weekly readers 


include many persons with first-hand knowl- 
edge on every conceivable subject. We are 








rather jealous of our reputation for accu- 
racy, and ask you to cooperate with us in 
maintaining it. To accomplish this a double 
check is necessary on every fact about which 
there is any doubt. 

“A query does not mean that we believe 
your statement to be in error, but merely 
that we have been unable to confirm it 
through our reference books. If you wish 
queried statements to stand as written after 
verifying the accuracy of your sources, 
please cross out the queries and add a brief 
marginal note giving your authorities. 

“If this article or story includes quoted 
matter from books, short stories, plays, 
poems or songs, please obtain copyright re- 
lease. If you already have that release, 
please state that fact. 

“We shall be grateful to you for your 
cooperation and the early return of these 
galley proofs. 

“THE EDITORS.” 


Most pulp stories are good entertaining 
stories and to my mind it is a shame that the 
pulp story is not in greater favor or given 
the place in modern literature it deserves. 
However, I have learned that slick magazine 
readers believe the slicks and when they read 
a pulp they accept the entertainment it 
offers, but with tongue in cheek, so to speak. 

Pulp writers frankly declare that slick 
stories do not have plot, but I have come to 
the conclusion that characterization and 
authenticity of scene take some of the power 
of the slick plot away and that the plot de- 
velopment is still there but is not played up 
so strongly. 

In the slick story, if we analyze it carefully, 
we find that plot is just as important as it is 
in the pulp, but it is presented with finer bal- 
ance against color background with charac- 
terization. Because of this, many pulp writers 
conclude that the plot of the slick magazine 
story is not important and because in pulp 
we concentrate on plot, we make the mistake 
of reading the color and characterization of 
a slick into a position of prime importance 
and overlook the care that has gone into the 
dovetailing of the plot. 


Most of us still read for entertainment 

and kid ourselves we are reading to 
learn. It has only been during the past few 
years that I have actually learned how to 
read to learn. Before, I read to gallop 
through a story to get the drift of the plot. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Now I read to catch sentence structure, dis. 
cription, color phrases and jaunty arrange. 
ments of words that make the salable slick 
story. Mr. Kenneth Littauer of Colliers gave 
me the best piece of advice, I have ever re. 
ceived from any editor, a number of year 
ago when he said: “If you want to write 
for Colliers, study what we buy and if you 
can match it or improve on it, you have the 
widest set of doors in the building open to 
you. 

I explained that I took Colliers every week 
and tead every story. 

“You think you read them,” he pointed 
out, “but if you want to know just what we 
have in a Colliers story, sit down when you 
get home tonight and type off groups of 
three paragraphs at odd intervals through 
any story you may select. Then, you'll see 
what I mean when I say ‘read’ a Colliers 
story.” 


It’s just as well to ignore the plot in the 
slick story if you are reading to learn. It is 
too easy to pick up items of slick plots and 
use them yourself with the result that you 
poison your originality. If you must study 
for plot, study the accepted mechanics of 
plot but avoid aping the plot structure of 
your favorite author. Sound plot structure 
is comparatively simple and if we look back 
we shall find that the world’s greatest stories 
are built on simple plots but glorified by 
characterization, good writing and a careful 
regard for color. I have about come to the 
conclusion that the frantic effort of plot de- 
velopment before a story is written is not 
the soundest method of writing a good story. 

How often have I sat down to write an 
adventure yarn with a complete synopsis be- 
fore me, the list of characters and their 
names properly spelled so that on the face 
of things all I had to do was to bang out 
10,000 words; and then discover that on 
Page 3 one of my characters makes one sim- 
ple statement and the whole plot has gone 
blooie! I have never been able to do any- 
thing about these people who stalk through 
my stories saying things I had no idea were 
in my own mind. Perhaps there are some 
methodical writers somewhere in this world 
who can hew te the line and follow a synop- 
sis through, but so far I have never met one, 
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and if you have this form of no-control-over- 
the-characters think yourself lucky, because 
brother, you will have originality, a priceless 
pearl in portable typewriters, these days. 

But what is the real difference between 
the salable slick story and the run-of-the-mill 
pulp? If we can differentiate, we are well on 
our way to success. I have sold many a slick 
story to a pulp magazine for one cent a word, 
when in reality I should have received ten 
cents a word and nationwide cover mention. 
A number of years ago, I sold a 6,000-word 
war-air yarn that had really written itself. 
I received one cent a word for it. The same 
story was picked up and reprinted in foreign 
magazines and air anthologies no less than 
five times. That was a Saturday Evening 
Post story, but I never knew it. I was hungry 
for sixty dollars and sold myself out down 
the river. But I didn’t know, mainly because 
I hadn’t really read the slicks except 
for entertainment, and when I wrote one, 
I didn’t realize it until it was too late. 

I am convinced that any good pulp 
writer can hit the slicks if he has any work- 
manship and perseverance behind him. We 
should above all specialize, as much as we 
may hate it; to become regular performers 
in the slicks. After all, the biggest money- 
makers in the big time ranks are all spe- 
cialist writers who stick to one field or one 
type of story and pulp writers above all 
are in the best spot to become slick special- 
ists because most of us have had to special- 
ize to make any money with the popular 
mags. Pulp writers can write, they know 
plot, they can present action . . . but if they 
can only cut and polish! 

Pulp stories are just rough diamonds. 
They need to be cut and polished! There 
it all is in a nutshell, and it’s all yours for 
what it’s worth. 

May I edge in on the most touchy point 
of this writing business, that concerning the 
agent. 

People have asked me if I sold the Post 
through an agent, and seem to be amazed 
when I tell them I sold it cold. I have 
never had an agent. I do have a literary 
distributor in London who sometimes sells 
a few rewritten pulps for me. She has also 
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helped me get three books published over 
there. 

When I started in to write fiction after 
several years as a newspaper sports writer, 
I had never heard of literary agents. I just 
plugged away for three years collecting re- 
jection slips and gradually learning by ex- 
perience. Finally I did click and sold every- 
thing I had written and then learned that 
there were people who would take over my 
work and sell it for me at 10% commission. 
It seemed like an unnecessary luxury at the 
time since I lived in New York and was able 
to make the rounds of the magazine offices 
once a week or so. 

Today, I am being advised to get myself 
an agent. This may seem strange consider- 
ing that I have hit the Post twice on my 
own hook, but there are other angles to it. 


In the first place, I realize that I still 
have plenty to learn about the slicks and 
much of it can be learned, if I can contact 
the right agent. Since appearing in the Post 
I have been swamped by offers of agents all 
over the country, to take over my work, 
and it is very difficult to decide who should 
get the nod. Today, a writer should con- 
sider not only his work appearing in the 
slicks, but there is the movie, radio and book 
rights business to consider. All these out- 
lets are important, and if one can get an 
agent who has valuable connections to all 
these outlets as well as having a nodding 
acquaintance with a few magazine editors, 
so much the better. 

Another angle is that I have recently 
moved into a small village in New England 
many miles from New York City and it 
may be imperative that I have agency repre- 
sentation in the city. A few years ago, I 
would have considered an agent something 
of literary luxury, but today I’m going to 
look much further into the matter. 

And now finally, let us get to the ques- 
tion that bothers most writers. How much 
education necessary to become a good 
writer? 


is 


Personally, I have never been exposed to 
anything even resembling an education. My 
formal school training hardly took me out 
of grammar school. I have never been to 
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High School but I was an avaricious reader 
from the time I could pick up a book and 
my early training was gleaned from Charles 
Garvice’s drippy love novels, Jack Harkaway 
adventures, Horatio Algar and Frank Merri- 


well. I was never contaminated by the 
classics. I never read a verse of Shake- 
speare. 


I am not bragging about my lack of edu- 
cation. I have worried about it many times 
and have often tried to do something about 
it, but somehow I simply do not fit in a 
schoolroom. The limitations of classes and 
the routine of formal education irk me and 
I learn nothing. On the other hand, I can 
curl up anywhere and read Dickens, Leslie 
Charteris, Encyclopaedia Britannica, World 
Almanac, Webster’s Dictionary, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Gilbert Frankau, and Brown’s 
Nautical Almanac and thoroughly enjoy my- 
self. I utterly detest the average best seller. 
I subscribe to the Illustrated London News, 
Flight, All the World’s Aircraft, and about 
twenty weekly and monthly magazines. 

I read them all—with a pencil in one 
hand and note-pad at my elbow. I like to 
write. It’s so much better than working for 
a living. 


MARKETS FOR HUMOR 


BY DON ULSH 
Spring is here but your Spring gags are 
sour at this late date. Late January and early 
February is the time to submit your Spring 
offerings. Magazines, with few exceptions, 
notably The New Yorker, schedule their 
material two or three months in advance. 
Several gag writers report that the follow- 
ing artists do not buy gags from free-lancers. 
Frank Beavan, Lawrence La Riar, Dave 
Gerard, Adolph Schus, Dorothy McKay, 
Marge Henderson, and Gregory D’Allessio. 
Gags, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 
Present schedule every two months. Second 
issue is now on the stands. Charles Rubino, 
directing editor, says: “We want new and re- 
freshing ideas. Get away from the old stuff. 
Soft pedal on sex. Look over our first two 
issues and note the novel fold pages, the hole 
gags, the gag-a-do, etc. We are running a 
hundred gags an issue and offer one of the 
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biggest markets in America. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 

American Boy, New Center Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. Franklin Reck, Managing Editor. 
“Right now the American Boy is buying few 
comics, but we hope to be actively in the 
market around the middle of May. Comics 
should be of the older-boy interest. Our rate 
is seven dollars per drawing.” AB pays a fast 
check on acceptance, Mr. Reck might have 
added. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Il]. FLASH: “We have a couple of special 
issues coming up in the near future. Fathers 
Day (July) and Going Back to School (Sep- 
tember), so in working up any gags for us 
keep this in mind. We'd like to be able to 
include a few topical cartoons in each issue 
along with the regular supply.” 

Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. The humor market for 
Mechanix Illustrated consists of cartoons. 
We pay five dollars each for acceptable ones 
and are in the market for anything that 
touches on workshop, science and mechanical 
ideas. We will be in the market for cartoons 
for the next four or five months at least.” 


Motor News, 139 Bagley, Detroit, Mich. 
Editor, Wm. J. Trepagnier. “Mighty glad to 
give you our humor requirements. We, in the 
publications business, are ever humor hungry 
and welcome anyone who is working in the 
interests of promoting more and better laughs. 
While we are naturally limited to the amount 
of light stuff we can run, it is still impossible 
to meet the demand. Our needs: Short short 
humor fiction. To slant it our way, one need 
only weave in a modest amount of automo- 
tive, travel or sports background to be ac- 
ceptable. Length 1,000 to 2,000 words. For 
the 2,000 length piece we prefer a short short 
with some sort of plot. The 1,000-word piece 
can be based on any kind of nonsense, just so 
long as it’s a good story. We use cartoons, 
but they must pertain to automobiles, travel 
or general sports. We do not use jokes or 
poetry. Rates: Full-length humor story, $35; 
shorts, $20 (occasionally a little less if they 
are used for back-page fillers) ; cartoons, 
$7.50; photographs, $3.00 each if layout is 
used, $15.00 for any group of pictures. All 
payments on acceptance.” 
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BY AN ANONYMOUS READER OF JUVENILE MANUSCRIPTS 


know how bad they are. 

thirty days I read one that’s good enough 

to pass on to the editor. And the sad part of 
it is, they don’t have to be bad. 

A stack of manuscripts glares at me every 


I READ eight or ten of ’em a day, and I 


morning with an ex- 
pression that says: 

“Find a good one 
in me if you can. I 
dare you to. If you 
can’t, then you 
might just as well 
stay in bed at home 
with a good book 
and a glass of 
cider.” 

When I look at 
those manuscripts, I 
remember that yes- 
terday there was 
nothing, the day be- 
fore there was noth- 
ing, and the day be- 
fore that there was 
nothing, in that 
pile. 

Some of them 
miss it by the ghost 
of a sigh — others 


Once every 








“IT am not of the tangible stuff that is 
known to the reading public by name—I am 
the ghostly presence felt, rather than seen, 
for I am the one who rewrites. I have hid- 
den behind the name of many a juvenile 
author, and whipped a good many wavering 
junior novels into shape. My readers know 
me well, though they have never heard of me. 

“IT hope that I shall not always be a deus 
ex machina in the junior literary world. 

“Since graduating from Scripps college in 
’35 my several interests have led me in the 
following directions: A year of study at the 
Chouinard Art Institute in Los Angeles; a 
year teaching English to French girls at the 
Ecole Normale at St. Etienne, Loire, France, 
at the same time studying French literature 
at the University of Lyon (I spent the money 
I had saved for the final examination on 
trips to Italy, French Morocco, Belgium and 
Scotland, so I came home with no cerfificat 
but with a fluent command of French) ; 
copywriting in a Hollywood advertising 
agency; bookselling; teaching high school 
French. At present I am assistant editor 
of junior books at Longmans.”—M. M. C. 








ily in Sunset Land,” “Little Gloo-Glug and 
the Dump-Dump Bird.” A reading of the 
title and, out of courtesy to the author, the 
first sentence, of this type of manuscript sends 
it to the reject pile. The reason is obvious: 
children are people, with minds, and they are 


living in a real 
world. This does 
not mean that they 
do not enjoy fan- 
tasy, or that fantasy 
is not “educational” 
reading. The right 
kind of fantasy 
comes nearer to the 
primitive, imagina- 
tive nature of a 
child’s mind than 
any other kind of 
reading. What the 
“right kind” of fan- 
tasy is will be 
brought up later. 
One half of the 
manuscript pile will 
remain to be read 
after all the Elfie- 
Delphies, Ducky 
Wuckies and Susan- 
Won't - Sit - Stills 





are all wrong from the first sentence on. It’s 
the manuscript that flickers on the borders of 
being right that makes me want to kick my 
desk out of the window and start in on hard 
cider. For the sake of preserving my own job 
and luring a few good manuscripts into the 
office of my editor, I offer these tips to the 
writers who can set down a story in good 
English, but somehow miss the boat. 


IRST, let’s eliminate from this category 
those ridiculous, but shockingly numerous, 
little morsels of entertainment for the kiddies 
that come in under the luring titles of “Ducky 
Wucky Goes to the Fair,” “The Robin Fam- 
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have been weeded out. This leaves a pretty 
general invariable average of the following 
types: 


Adventure stories for boys. (Mostly in 
the Indian skirmish, winning the West 
school of thought. ) 

Career stories for girls (and boys), in 
which Marjorie or Jim gets to be Editor 
(or star halfback). 

Stories of foreign lands, usually for 
nine- or ten-year-olds, telling the adven- 
tures of Sing Lee Choo or the Dutch 
twins. 

Historical novels for high school age. 
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(Charity helps her brother escape from 

the Confederate Army or 

message into her quilt. 
Present-day stories for younger chil- 


s€ws a secret 


dren of how the twins went to the zoo or 
visited grandmother in the country. 
Animal stories. (In which the mother 
monkey’s favorite son inevitably ends up 
with a circus or a pet raccoon causes 
trouble for the children at school. 
Informational materia] on astronomy, 
newspapers, silkworm culture or hygiene. 
Biography. 
American history. 


Usually of figures in 


All of these are rich with possibilities and 
have a good market. But even if 
script steers clear of the Ducky Wuckie quag- 


manu- 


mire and lands in one of the above categories, 
it very rarely makes the grade. Why? 

These are some of the primary faults that 
leap out at me before I’ve scarcely read the 
first page : 

Inconsistent age level. A 
written from a predetermined point of view 
consistently throughout. If there is a small 
boy in the story, be sure that the story is told 
through his experience, his thoughts—and 
not told from an adult standpoint. Beware 
of talking, or rather writing, down to your 
young audience. The small hero should be 
within the same age range of the children 
The story 


story must be 


for whom you intend your story 
should be told from his point of view, 
a way that your readers will live that boy’s 
experiences by identifying themselves with 
the boy himself. 

Vocabulary. Waving established the age 
level of your story, and consequently telling 


in such 


it through a character or characters of about 
the same age, the same level must be main- 
tained in vocabulary. It is not likely that you 
would put strange long words in the dialogue 
of your juvenile characters. 

Also beware of using such words in your 
own, “author’s,” passages of the narrative. 
whether those passages be descriptive, exposi- 
tory, or narrative. It is true that too much 
has been said and written of the scientific 
organization of vocabulary according to age 
level ; such an unnatural distribution of words 
and meanings for children tends to retard 


growth, and they do learn by seeing words 
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they don’t know, searching their meaning, 
and remembering them because they have 
inquired. On the other hand, new words 
must be used wisely, and within simple sen- 
tence structures. 
Which brings us 
telling your story also varies according to age 
of your audience. Simplify for small chil- 
dren. This means sentences that consist of 
simple subject and verb and object, in which 
participial 
phrases wander about. Vary the length of 
sentence according to mood. Children can 
be reached by sound as well as meaning. An 


to style. The manner of 


no long adverbial clauses or 


abrupt sentence will drive home a climax; a 
Use all the 
tools at your disposal to awaken a response 
Vrite it as though it were to 


question will induce suspense. 
to your story. 
be read aloud. 

Dialogue. Must be natural above all things. 
children of a certain 
age speak, until you 
do. Listen to them playing ball in the street 
or drinking milkshakes at the drug store. A 
touch of the right kind of talk will win over 
your provided the 
action of your story has got him off to a good 
Start. 

Action. The plot, or story trend, which 
keeps your characters in action from the first 
page, tends toward two evils in most of the 
manuscripts I Either, there is not 
enough of it, and the characters spend most 
of their time soliloquizing or looking at the 


If you don’t know how 


hang around some 


reader in an _ instant 


read. 


view—or, there is too much action with no 
direction. This may seem a subtle point to 
make, but it’s fairly simple. Small children 
hrive on one simple story thread: a series of 
adventures happening to one character is 
enough to keep an eight-year-old reading to 
the end. Of course there must be minor char- 
acters, who may even offer some good healthy 
opposition here and there—but there need 
be no cross-weaving of patterns. In the high 
school age novel, whether for boys or girls, a 
more complex plot is necessary, but this must 
be executed with all the finesse of a Dorothy 
Sayer. You are writing for young adults now, 
and they won’t take second-rate stuff. If 
there’s an empty attic in the house the three 
motherless children are trying to sell (in 
order to send the oldest boy to pre-medical 


school), throw in a ghost. but make it a real 
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ghost who turns out to be the little girl next 
door whose grandmother once hid a box in 
this attic during the Civil War. You get the 
idea. The progress of the story must be 
clearly defined in your own mind, and may 
still halt exasperatingly with a question mark 
at the end of every chapter (every well-con- 
structed juvenile plot should do just that, to 
some degree) without sacrificing the uni- 
directional march toward the climax. 


Subject matter. There are certain subjects 
to be avoided under the types of stories listed 
above. By this I do not mean taboos—these 
you will have to watch out for, such as mur- 
ders, death-scenes, drinking, crime, etc., which 
any survey of the field will point out to you. 
By subjects to be avoided I mean the hack- 
neyed, worn-out devices which are either 
mid-victorian or an insult to the intelligence. 
Beware, for instance, the sugar-coated moral. 
If there is a moral in the story, it should be 
felt, not recognized. Better that a child be 
unconscious of the moral than that he should 
recognize it. It’s a dirty trick on the reader 
to have all Betty’s friends conspire to forget 
to come to her party just because she was 
naughty and refused to invite one of them. 
Much better for them to come, but for Betty 
to be unhappy because she misses the unin- 
vited friend. Beware, also, sugar-coated in- 
formation. Must Johnnie’s toothbrush have a 
name and dance about on his washbow! with 
the soap and toothpowder, in order to in- 
terest him in the reason for brushing his 
teeth? Johnnie is quite capable of appre- 
ciating the reason in scien- 
tific terms, if told simply. 
Avoid secret fireplaces and 
buried treasure; they have 
been used too much. As 
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have also long-lost brothers and manuscripts 
in bottles. There is plenty of new material in 
life as it is lived in 1941 without going back- 
wards for it. 

Speaking of 1941, why not stick to it when 
writing for youngsters? Stories of the Civil 
War and the trail to the Sierras are adven- 
turous, fine reading. May I put in a plea here 
for modern American stories for young 
Americans? They needn’t all be How Ned 
Became City Editor or Mary Takes Up Nurs- 
ing. They need have no career element to be 
modern. What about good, character-build- 
ing (subtly, now!) college life and young 
business life stories, in which real things hap- 
pen that are much more important than In- 
dian massacres? In which young people see 
themselves, today! Is the present so dull and 
the past so glamorous? Think about that— 
and about a discouraged reader who would 
pounce upon your first one with mouth 
watering. 

There must be one, among the types of 
stories mentioned, that would be the par- 
ticular forte of each of you juvenile authors. 
Pick the one you know most about, and go to 
it. And remember, I’!] be waiting. 

Oh, yes. About fantasy. It’s ticklish busi- 
ness. Are you an Arthur Lang or a Kenneth 
Graham? Then be careful. Ferdinand got 
away with it (because he’s Ferdinand) but 
he’ll never do it again. Magic has never been 
so alluring as in the Arabian Nights, fairies 
never so attractive as in Hans Andersen. 
Fantasy is timeless. What was told centuries 
ago is still good in the tell- 
ing. Unless you can do 
better, your success will be 
in the new story-telling that 
has to be done. 


FLASH: First news photo of the special 

Wrinkling Machine made by U. S. Steel 

Corporation. Will soon be available to 

publishers who desire economical way to 

caress ALL incoming manuscripts with 

deep creases. The present office boy 
method is unreliable, 














































HOUSE ORGANS THAT PAY 


BY WALDO WRIGHT 


' , )RITING for house organs may be 
facetiously contrasted to pulling 
pink-eyed bunnies out of tycoons’ 

fedoras. In this free-lance effort, the required 
prop is the rabbit. Likewise the sine qua non 
in writing for house organs is to first catch 
your list. 

If all the house organs published monthly 
were laid over America’s reading tables, most 
of them would be forthwith skidded into the 
waste-paper basket. A study of house organs 
shows myriad shapes and varied contents. 
Many of these magazines are written for em- 
ployees. They are read avidly by office boy 
and Prexy. For they ramble on in word and 
picture of seven-pound muskellunge, of wed- 
ding cake and bowling teams. For of such 
tish-tosh is the goings-on of shipping room 
and front office. 

It is to this pasture that I would turn aspir- 
ing writers looking for new markets to ex- 
plore. It is materialistic to the nth degree, 
with a blue-eyed, frog-blooded vice president 
peeping over the horizon. This same gentle- 
man has an insistent way of demanding that 
the mailing list of the company house organ 
be conned annually to eliminate names like 
yours and mine. 

So a bit of connivance is in order, in your 
plan to review a number of these magazines 
in order to write for them. Now pull your 
chair in close, for if this plan is disclosed out- 
side our fraternity, we stand to be liquidated 
by the society for the advancement of house 
organ editors. 

You and I must cultivate some high school 
principal, some kindly librarian or some 
business executive who on his letterhead can 
ask to be put on the h.o. mailing list. 

This plan allowed me to study this type of 
publication, spotting and indexing the type 
of free-lance articles and fillers which were 
used. 

Historic spots, freak facts, how-to-do this 
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and that, made up 60 per cent of the free. 
lance material, the never-ending theme wa 
people and their accomplishments. Big shot, 
little shots and the wild shots you meet in 
the subways, at night clubs, in night schook 
or on the beach. They were all there, just as 
they are in newspapers, popular magazines 
and the movies. 

Since most of my efforts have yapped 
about that section of mankind who are tech- 
nical or scientific minded, most of my sug. 
gestions have to do with tricks of the trade 
of interviewing. 

The secret of interviewing imitates the 
sponge. The bone-dry sponge soaks up no 
water. First dampen your brain with back- 
ground information about your man. Teddy 
Roosevelt made friends that way, while Dale 
Carnegie was still a flop as a correspondence 
school salesman. 

Then arm yourself mentally with an out- 
line. What are the hidden facts, the motives, 
the incentives, the conflicts? Why should this 
former teacher have had an urge to build a 
giant steam shovel that gobbles up a house- 
sized lump of dirt at the flick of Jim O’Brien’s 
wrist ? 

Once your victim is cornered, far enough 
away from his desk to be free of interrup- 
tions, your first job is to sell yourself to him. 
Naturally, your man is not going to divulge 
the “sweet, sad story” until he has some 
assurance that you are able to play wedding 
guest to his Ancient Mariner. Even diffident 
men of business, who fold their hands like 
praying anchorites over minor decisions and 
are normally as close-mouthed as a FBI 
agent, find one topic warming as new wine. 
The sesame is man’s accomplishment. 

Make your interview something more than 
a speedboat skimming the surface. Take the 
helm, tacking back and forth to pick up clues 
and facts. But keep the talk nosing toward 
the finish line. Any man whose story is worth 
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a damn is usually a busy man. 

Observe also how your man tells his story. 
If he knocks his pipe ashes into the paper 
basket and extinguishes the cinders with a 
deft foot, make a mental note. For like 
Knudsen that man was probably brought up 
in foundry and shop, feels hemmed in by 
an office. 

Before you bow yourself out, remind him 
that you will bring back the article Tuesday 
for his review, just in case you have over- 
looked some bit of his fascinating history or 
scrambled a date or name. 

It’s usually too much to expect that any 
but the biggest men have a recent photo- 

ph. Most men have nothing more recent 
than World War I or the time they caught 
the big tuna. 

Editors want whimsical and candid pictures 
rather than posed photographs. If you go at 
this assignment with a desire to land your 
story, either take a picture of your man at his 
desk or in the shop. If this is beyond you, 
try to work out a plan with a commercial or 
amateur photographer who knows his stuff. 
Often a cooperative or speculative plan can 
be agreed to. 

The house organ rate for pictures is under 
the general magazine rate. Five pictures are 
better than three. 

Once outdoors, drop in a drug store while 
you unburden yourself to your notebook. 
Don’t try to write the story, but jot down the 
details as rapidly as you can. If you allow 
afew hours to pass, much of the compelling 
details may slip away from you. 

That night, the next day, or whenever you 
write the story, keep in mind what you have 
learned about hook, suspense, conflict, climax. 
You as the writer compose the picture, 
sharpen the center of interest, blot out the 
immaterial, omit the tedious. 

Since house organ editors demand a release 
from your man, at the end of your article 
add: “I have read the attached story by 

and grant permission for its publi- 
cation.” This statement should be signed and 


dated. 


Do not commit yourself to publication at 
any time or in any magazine. After all, these 
factors are beyond your control and depend 
on editorial schedules and whether you have 
focused sharply enough. 


ApriL, 1941 
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Try to tie in your article with the commer- 
cial objective of the house organ. 

Keep in mind the objective of the publica- 
tion, for that thought is uppermost when the 
editor passes final judgment. 

Length also is a major factor. House organ 
editors tell me too many writers send in 
5,000-word articles when anyone can see they 
never use anything over 2,000 words, When 
you are checking the formula, check the 
length. 

And now, how to get the lists. Back in 
1937, when I was making this study, I wrote 
to Printers’ Ink, asking for an up-to-date list. 
The result is now public property, for in 
January 1938, December 1939, and January 
1940 lists giving titles, names of companies 
and addresses have appeared there. 

Since you may want to make your first 
study as broad as possible, I suggest you pick 
up or review these issues. But just to make 
this advice a self-starter, I am adding a list 
of selected house organs that are worth con- 
tacting if you can deliver what they are 
buying. 

Query the editor in advance if you feel 
you have a brain storm which will fit that 
house organ. 

Finally, a word of caution after your first 
sale. Don’t develop into that bore who bom- 
bards the same magazine. Wait a wee until} 
you have something better than your first 
article. For nothing wafts manuscripts back 
more speedily than any writer’s attempt to 
win such recognition that the vice-president 
will say to the Old Man: “Say, hadn’t we 
better get this guy Whosit to write our house 
organ from cover to cover?” 

For, after all, house organ editors are 
people, and people will fight for self- 
preservation. 


FIFTY HOUSE ORGANS USING 
FREELANCE ARTICLES 

Amoco News—American Oil Company, Balti- 
more, Md. George M. Glazier. 

Armstrong Wholesaler — Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. Articles on salesmanship. 

Bagology— Chase Bag Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Uses short, inspirational paragraphs. 

Bakelite Review—Bagelite Corp., 30 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. Articles indicating new uses for plastics, 
as airplane construction. 

Baldwin Southwark—Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. Graham Rohrer. Articles on prog- 


ress made possible through giant presses. 
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Bausch & Lomb Magazine—Bausch & Lomb Co., 
N. Y. Travel, medical articles for opticians. 

Broadcaster — McQuay-Norris, St. Louis, Mo. 
Articles that have to do with developments in autos. 

Better Way—Henry F. Henrichs Press, Litch- 
field, Ill. Philosophic paragraphs and anecdotes. 

Buick Magazine—Buick Motor Company, Flint, 
Mich. W. F. Hufstader. Travel, interesting vaca- 
tion spots, aviation. 

Bulletin — Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Co. 
Anna Goldsworthy. Conservation, science, geology. 
Poughskeepsie, N. Y. 

Canco—American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New 
York. Articles on unusual uses of tinned iron. 

Cash Year—J. & J. Cash, Inc., South Norwalk, 
Conn. Miss Mary White. Inspirational articles. 

C-I-L Oval—Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Can. C. P. C. Downman. Developments 
in industrial chemistry. 

Compass—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Stories of all types of power-driven 
ships. 

Consolidator — Consolidated Aircraft Co., San 
Diego, Cal. Travel Stories. 

Concrete Builder—Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Ill. Construction and architecture of 
concrete houses, barns, floors, etc. 

Crown—The Crown Cork and Seal Company. 
N. D. Grasty. Stories of industries which use 
cork in some process. 

Dragon—Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Articles on aviation, navy, industry. 

Ethyl News — Ethyl Corp., Chrysler Building, 
N. Y. W. Cary Harris. Points of interest, un- 
usual construction jobs, ships. 

Fertilizer Review — National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Articles on soil con- 
servation, chemicals. 

Ford News—Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Mich. Articles on flowers, food, carnivals, spare 
time work, fishing, health. 

Harvester World—International Harvester Or- 
ganization. C. B. Clark, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Stories of international travel, one each 
issue. 

Highway Magazine — American Rolling Mills, 
Middleton, Ohio. W. H. Spindler. Articles on 
highways, shoulders, construction difficulties. 

Glass Lining — Pfaulder Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. H.R. Hanson. Construction and uses of 
glass-lined tanks, containers. 

Inco—International Nickel Co., New York. E. 
C. Badeam. Stories on nickel and nickel alloys. 

Loyalty Group—Firemen’s Insurance Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Articles on salesmanship and insurance 
hazards, jokes. 

Light— General Electric Co., Incandescent 
Lamp. Dept. Cleveland, Ohio. Editor: J. L. Tug- 
man, Stories of light and color, luminous ad- 
vertising, infrared radiation. 

Louis Allis Messenger—Louis Allis Co., Mil- 
waukee. Van B. Hooper. Maxims, epigrams, 
jokes, poems. 
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McGill News—McGill Manufacturing Co., Val. 
paraiso, Ind. Articles of inspirational nature. 

Modern Millwheel—General Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Articles showing progress in science and 
industry, foods. 

Monsanto Magazine—Monsanto Chemical Com. 
pany, St. Louis. Howard A. Marple. Hunting 
plastics, scientific development, stories of research, 

Norwich Percolate—Norwich Pharmacal Co, 
Norwich, N. Y. Articles on vitamins, drug mar. 
keting, inspirational fillers, odd facts. 

Oil Power—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broad. 
way, N. Y. A magazine of industrial romances, 
history of materials. 

Owl Print—Owl Print Shop, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Glenn D. Simerall. Inspirational articles, anec- 
dotes, proverbs. 

Phoenix Flame—Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Edited by Hig. Articles on direct mail 
advertising, management tips, packaging. 

Power Notes—Diamond Power Specialty Corp,, 
Detroit, Mich. Articles in the field of power plant 
engineering. 

Pure Oil News—Pure Oil Company, Chicago. 
H. E. Sibley. Travel stories. 

Red Barrel—-Coca Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Articles on salesmanship, and successful 
druggists who use product. 

Reading Fersey—Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey. I. L. Gordon. Success paragraphs on loy- 
alty, etc. 

Recorder—Recorder Printing & Publishing Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. C. W. Collier. Inspirational 
articles, anecdotes, education. 

Revere Minute Man—Revere Brass & Copper, 
230 Park Avenue. Norman A. Schuele. Articles 
on hunting, musical instruments, articles employing 
brass or copper in their manufacture. Wants 
pictures. 

Sears Graphic—Sears Roebuck Co., Chicago, II. 
M. B. Yarling. Department store articles. 

Shell Progress—Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St. 
N. Y. Industrial histories, uses for oil, travel stor- 
ies in outlandish spots. 

Shining Lines— Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn. Thomas Dreier. Inspirational articles. 

Sohioan—Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frances Kenney. Salesmanship, travel. 

Sperryscope—Sperryscope Co., Manhattan Bridge 
Plaze, New York. Justin A. Fitz. Ships and sea. 

Steel Facts—American Iron & Stee] Institute, 
350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Articles on steel, output, 
history, wages, etc. 

Think—International Business Machines Corp., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Articles stressing the advan- 
tages of education, culture, progress. 

Trumbull Cheer—Trumbull Electric Co., Plain- 
field, Conn. Humor, inspirational articles. 

KVP Philosopher—Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Articles which re- 
flect the sunny outlook. 

Trained Mer. —International Correspondence 
Schools. Floyd Foster. Articles on management, 
foremanship, apprenticeship. 
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PLAYS THAT SELL 


By JOHN G. FULLER 


ten fiction writers some time or other 

get an urge to take a shot at playwrit- 
ing. Most of them don’t get around to it 
mainly because they feel that the only decent 
market they'll find is on Broadway, where 
big odds are against them. 

Though you might not realize it, the 
play market is just as clearly delineated as 
the fiction field, and that there is plenty of 
chance to take a side-line shot at it just to 
see whether you’ve found something which 
might eventually pay dividends. 

When you sit down to write a magazine 
yarn, you usually know where you’re aiming: 
Quality, smooth paper or pulp. 

The play market, likewise, is divided into 
the same three convenient cubby holes, 
though, like the fiction field, there are over- 
lapping spots. And, unlike magazine pub- 
lishers, the play publisher handles scripts in 
all departments under one roof. 

For the Harper’s, Atlantic, and Saturday 
Review type of author, there exists a nation- 
wide market of hard-working Little Theatre 
groups which are seeking plays of high 
literary value for their experimental produc- 
tions. They have produced many plays of 
Synge, Lady Gregory, Percival Wilde, and 
others, and would like to find some fresh 
native scripts of meaty and scholarly content 
which would give them an opportunity to 
develop the high form of acting which their 
standards demand. These groups may be 
found in colleges and communities ranging 
from the famous “47” Workshop at Yale 
to the Pasadena Community Playhouse. 


[= almost a sure bet that nine out of 


Their appeal is small, to be sure, but their 
audiences are eager, enthusiastic and exact- 
ing. To have a script produced by these ex- 
perimental groups is a high water mark of 
prestige. 
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To write for this market requires origin- 
ality, depth, and polish—not so much from 
the theatre point of view, but from the 
literary one. They would rather not have 
a script bound in by the ordinary concep- 
tions of the commercial theatre, seeking in- 
stead a brave new stage free from the 
dominance of the almighty dollar. 

Consequently, if the quality magazine 
author would like to take a postman’s holi- 
day in the interest of developing a new 
American theatre, he would find an enthusi- 
astic reception, if not a highly remunerative 
one. He would find that his lack of knowl- 
edge of technical stagecraft would be almost 
a help rather than a hindrance, and he 
would be sure that the interpretation of 
his work would be of the highest quality. 

For the most part, this “quality” market 
uses one-act plays, mainly because the three 
actors of this type are a little too heavy 
to sustain for a full evening. Frederick Koch, 
at the University of North Carolina, is de- 
veloping his “folk theatre” which is gaining 
in momentum from a meagre conception. 
His ideas have spread out to embrace all 
sections of this country and Canada, where 
the native playwrights are urged to unearth 
the drama that exists in their region. 

Play publishers cannot make a large in- 
vestment in this type of one-acter, for the 
market is restricted, and these plays are 
mainly prestige items. However, the ex- 
per. nental theatres in the country do num- 
ber above a thousand, and the royalties from 
the “quality” one-act play usually bring 
from $5.00 to $10.00 for each performance. 
And if a play should prove itself to be of 
sufficient importance to be produced by 10% 
of the experimental groups (and many plays 
have been done by as high as 60% of a 
given strata of non-professional groups), 
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there would be a gross of $500. For the 
writer who wants to write what he feels, and 
wants to get a burning idea off his chest 
without worrying about taboos and restric- 
tions, it’s well worth a try. 


CORRESPONDING to the smooth paper 

field, there is, of course, the Broadway 
market, formidable and uninviting for the 
new writer, hemmed in by commercial re- 
strictions on all sides. The plays must be 
smoothly done from all angles: Craftsman- 
ship, sparkle, audience appeal. There is no 
outlet of any importance for the short play, 
and consequently a try at Broadway involves 
a generous investment of time. 


Play publishers usually get the Broadway 
type of play after the professional stage has 
finished with them, where they are leased 
out on a royalty basis at a price of from 
$25 to $50 per production. Colleges and lit- 
tle theatres are the groups which use these 
plays and make up a substantial market for 
them. Often a play which fails to survive on 
Broadway, will have a tremendous success 
in this “smooth paper” field, bringing the 
author profitable dividends for a long period 
of years. On the other hand, there are many 
Broadway successes which, because of com- 
plicated staging, large unwieldy casts or 
tabooed subject matter, are ruling them. 


While the Broadway type of play does not 
offer a very tempting fare for a fiction writer 
seeking a postman’s holiday, there are other 
openings along this line which require the 
same sophisticated treatment which a smooth 
paper writer is qualified to create. The radio 
theatre is one of them. Here there exists the 
outlet for the half-hour script but, of course, 
a basic knowledge of radio technique must 
be acquired, which is no smal! matter. “The 
Gulf Radio Theatre,’ “The First Nighter,” 
“Grand Central Station,’ and many others 
offer a target toward which the writer can 
aim. 


Y far the best opening for a fiction writer 
toying with the playwriting idea is of- 
fered to the pulp writer. For here there 
exists a tremendous market of small com- 
munity groups, churches, smaller high 
schools, brotherhoods, and similar groups, 
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which publishers supply with scripts of as- 
sorted types from a vaudeville sketch to a 
three-act $10 royalty play. The pulp writer, 
weaned on heavy plot action, bold stroke 
characterizations, character tag lines, and 
motives pure as the driven snow has half 
the battle won. For these are all require- 
ments in the “pulp” play field, known in 
the play publisher’s catalogue as the “non- 
royalty” or “low royalty” market. 

The trend here is toward the full length 
play, full of action and plot complications 
which should avoid all subtlety. It is far 
better that they should be written this way, 
for the amateur actor can have a lot more 
fun if he tackles a play within his range, 
rather than make mince meat of play de- 
manding fine shades of acting. Scripts are 
for the most part bought outright by pub- 
lishers who pay minimum of $100 for a 
three act play which appears to have decent 
commercial value in the non-royalty field. 


As in pulp writing, action is the keynote 
right from the first curtain. Conflicts must 
be bold and outspoken, while the characters 
should be the plain everyday people well 
within the range of understanding of an 
unsophisticated audience. Comedies of course 
predominate, although the poignant comedy 
drama has been a frequent success. The sub- 
ject matter should deal with familiar prob- 
lems of domesticity, smal] town rivalries, all 
built along the formula of the slicker getting 
it in the neck in the end. 

Experience has shown that women are far 
more available than men for non-professional 
productions, and therefore should predom- 
inate the cast. A balance of five men and 
seven women is a good bet when planning 
the play. Unfortunately, the plays are 
bought more often for their physical anatomy 
rather than for their quality, and play mer- 
chandising runs along the lines of the ready- 
to-wear business more often than not. 


It is almost essential to limit the action to 
one set, for the great majority of producing 
groups are weak on stage equipment and 
stagecraft talent. Drinking, sex and pro- 
fanity are out for the most part. Youthful 
casts are popular, and they like to dress up 
in evening clothes if there’s an excuse for it. 
Situations should dominate characterization. 
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APRIL, 


The Henry Aldrich type character is gaining 
favor. Women should be given the largest 
number of lines. 
LIST OF PLAY PUBLISHERS 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., 
Mass. 

Willis N. Bugbee Co., 428 So. Warren St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

T. S. Denison @ Co., 203 N. 
Chicago, II. 

Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Eldridge Entertainment DY 
House, Franklin, Ohio. iva 

Samuel French, 25 West 
New York 


Boston, 


Wabash Ave., 


59 E. Van 


45th Street, 
City. 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 
East First St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Rowe, Peterson & Com- 
pany, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 





Most of the play publishers are reliable, 
and most of them pay on acceptance. They 
prefer to buy your script outright, which 
means that the play is theirs to have and to 
hold forever. However, it may be advisable 
for them only to lease the script and act as 
your collection agent for production royalties. 
In this case, you get a semi-annual check 
(or sometimes monthly) in payment for the 
number of productions they’ve been able to 
lease for you, less their commission. 


Let’s say that you have completed a script 
which is slanted toward distribution in the 
“quality” groups. It’s a one act drama, rich 
in character delineation, and packed with 
striking conflicts and suspense. You type it 
according to the best technical style, and 
send it off to a reliable play publisher. Let’s 
say that two weeks later you receive a con- 
tract through the mail, and a letter stating 
that your script of some twenty-five pages is 
acceptable and the publisher would like to 
publish it on a royalty basis, paying you half 
the production royalties. The contract also 
states that the publisher agrees to print the 
play in book form, and sell it through his 
catalog. He will charge a minimum royalty 
of $5.00 per performance. Here is your 
chance to have a small but steady income 
over a period of years. But perhaps it might 
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be that you’d rather get a lump sum in for 
that fishing trip you’ve been planning, and 
you don’t have quite enough confidence in 
the play that it will be produced often 
enough. If you would like to sell the play 
outright for a lump sum, the publisher may 
agree to buy the script from you for any- 
where from $25 to $50 (don’t forget this is 
a one-act—equal to a short story in length). 
If you both would rather have it that way, 
you'll get your check 
by return mail, and the 
publisher may win, lose 
or draw on the gamble. 
More often than not, 
the play will just about 
pay for itself —but 
other times it might 
skyrocket. 

If your play is de- 
signed for the lower 
quality “pulp” field, it almost always means 
that the publisher will put it in the “non- 
royalty” classification. Here, the only profit 
the publisher will get is through the sales of 
the book alone, since any group may use the 
play without a fee, on purchasing the play 
book for each member of the cast. Almost 
always then, in this case, the publisher buys 
the script -outright—from $25 to $250— 
depending on the length of the script and 
what your name is worth in the field. 


Well, you’ve sold your play, and the new 
catalog of the publisher describes it in glow- 
ing terms, along with the appropriate statis- 
tics as to cast, setting, and plot story. He 
sends out his catalog to his mailing list of 
anywhere from 5,000 to 200,000 names. 
Sample copies of your plays are bought from 
the publisher, read, and if suitable to the 
tastes and pocketbook of certain groups, it 
is produced. It may, like “Aaron Slick From 
Punkin Crick,’ be produced 25,000 times 
and be seen by an audience of more than the 
total Broadway audiences put together for 
the last five years. Or it may sit and collect 
dust on the publisher’s shelf forever. There 
is a thin line of demarcation between a huge 
success and a dud. 

You'll probably want to know the names 
of a few good sellers in each of the three 
classifications, for as in fiction writing, your 
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only good text book is the proven script. 
You can learn a lot by taking one of these 
plays, and putting it through an analysis. 
The list below has been carefully chosen. 
Study it thoroughly. 


QUALITY MARKET * 


This type of play is used by such organ- 
izations as the Footlight Club, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., the Salon Players, Jackson Heights, 
New York; the Pasadena Community Play- 
house, Pasadena, Calif.; the Theatre Intime, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; The 
Marquis Players, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa.; the Carolina Playmakers, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; the 
Cleveland Playhouse, Cleveland, Ohio; The 
Detroit Players, Detroit, Mich.; The Swarth- 
more Players, Swarthmore, Pa.; and hun- 
dreds of others. Also this type of play is 
likely to be produced by many first class high 
schools in their inter-schoo]l contest. work, 
provided of course, that the play does not 
touch on too risky a subject matter. Such 
high schools as the Great Neck High School, 
Great Neck, New York; Bronxville High 
School, Bronxville, N. Y.; and the Revere 
High School, Revere, Mass. are only a small 
percentage of the groups of this type which 
do really excellent and mature work. 


Here are good sample plays appealing to 
this field : 


ARIA DA CAPO, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Poetic fantasy in one act. D. Appleton Century, 
50 cents. 


CONFESSIONAL, by Percival Wilde. Drama 
in one act. Walter H. Baker Company, 35 cents. 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY, by Thornton Wilder. 
Play in one act. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


TRIFLES, by Susan Glaspell. Drama in one 
act. Walter H. Baker Company, 50 cents. 


* About your suggestion concerning a list of ‘‘quality’”’ 
markets and ‘‘pulp’’ markets—I’ve confined it here to a 
few examples for the reason that it would be completely 
uneconomical for the writer to attempt to sell his scripts 
direct to the consumer. Of the 200,000 odd producers in 
the country of all types, practically all of them select their 
plays from publishers’ catalogs which are distributed yearly 
to them free of charge. 

ese catalogs contain complete lists of every type of 
play, and are enormous printing jobs. Ours, for instance, 
describes over 3,000 different titles and is 256 pages in 
length—the typeface being crammed to the edges of the 
page, and a 4% point typeface used. 

e direct market for the writer to shoot at is the 
play publisher, who then in turn, markets the play through 
is catalog to the consumer of each type, after bringing 
the script out in book form (usually paper covered). t e 
publisher either buys the script outright or leaces it on 
a royalty basis and acts as collection agent for the ee. 
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“SMOOTH PAPER” MARKET 

The producers in this field are made up 
substantially of those named above, plus a 
great many more of the better high schools 
and colleges which will use these plays ex- 
clusively—not attempting any of the experi- 
mental drama of the quality type. Many 
of the Community Theatres will produce 
three to ten of these per year, many of the 
colleges two to seven per year, many of the 
high schools one to five per year. For in- 
stance, the Little Theatre of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, had the following schedule in 
1936-37: THE LATE CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN, BURY THE DEAD, ACCENT ON 
YOUTH, THE SEA GULL, FRESH 
FIELDS, INHERITORS, DANGEROUS 
CORNER, CALL IT A DAY and YEL- 
LOW JACK. 

JUNE MAD, by Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements. Comedy in three acts. Samuel French, 
75 cents. 

THE CIRCLE, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Comedy in three acts. Walter H. Baker Company, 
75 cents. 

SKIDDING, by Aurania Rouverol. Comedy in 
three acts. Samuel French, 75 cents. 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, by Sid- 
ney Howard. Comedy in three acts. Samuel 
French, 75 cents. 

GOLD IN THE HILLS, by J. Frank Davis. 
Old fashioned melodrama in three acts. Walter 
H. Baker Company, 75 cents. 


OUR best way into this market is in- 

direct, i.e. through a legitimate Broad- 
way production (which in turn opens out 
into movie rights, radio rights). The follow- 
ing is a list of some of the Broadway pro- 
ducers, all tough to crack but wonderful if 
you can do it: 


George Abbott, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. (Producer of THREE MEN ON A HORSE, 
WHAT A LIFE, BROTHER RAT, etc.) 

William A. Brady, 137 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. (Producer of THE CIRCLE and 
many others). 

Eddie Dowling, St. James Theatre, New York 
City. (Producer of TIME OF YOUR LIFE, MY 
HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, etc.) 

Sam H. Harris, 239 W. 45th St., New York 
City. (Producer of THE MAN WHO CAME 
TO DINNER.) 

Gilbert Miller, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. (Producer of LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN.) 
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NOTES ON FICTION WRITING 


BY ROBERT ERISMAN 


am sitting here remembering that 1 
[i edited quite a few fiction maga- 

zines and that I have published in quite 
another few, and that in and around these 
labors I have done a great deal of thinking 
about and wrestling with most every prob- 
lem of fiction writing and from most every 
possible angle. I am sitting here with all 
this boiling inside me and thinking that I 
should be able to write some kind of an 
article out of it that might be helpful to 
other writers. 

So I start making notes. I start jotting 
things down; anything, just as it comes: 

STORY IDEAS WERE never Lyle Gumm’s 
trouble. Lyle writes detective and mystery 
yarns under the name Donald Dale. He 
came up to the office one day to talk about 
a novelette he was doing for me. He did not 
look very happy. 

“Oh, hell, Bob,” he said, “I’m not having 
trouble getting started because I can’t get 
an idea. My trouble is that I have too 
many ideas. I sit and go mad trying to 
decide which one to use.” 

Lyle was almost too intelligent to be a 
writer. A writer who has trouble finding a 
“good idea” for a story is luckier than 
Lyle’s kind. He will be so happy over his 
idea when he finally hits on one that he will 
nurse it, expand it, relax contentedly into 
the problems of developing it into a sound 
emotional story. 

THE DAY OF the trick story idea is taking 
a more than temporary back seat. It is com- 
pletely out in the literary field, pretty nearly 
out in the slicks, halfway out in the pulps, 
thriving only in the comic magazines. It 
looks as if the reading public were growing 
up. 

Literary magazines want more significant 
stories, slicks want stories that tend toward 


the literary, pulps want stories that tend 
toward slick, comics are calling in exper- 
ienced pulp writers so that they can get 
better stories. The trend is to quality, in 
the writing; the trend is to character, in the 
plotting. 

WRITING A PULP OR a Slick, it’s best to get 
a “feel” for a character as your story idea. 
Think up a character that you could really 
go to bat for, that you could really be 
thrilled writing about. 

One day I was doing some work around 
the house with hammer and nails and 
lumber. I’m no powerful, rangy lug, but 
working with tools and doing a good job 
with them gave me a feel of power, of easy 
rangy strength. I thought I'd like to do a 
story about such a character, I thought I’d 
like to get the feel into the character that 
I’d felt working with those tools capably. 

An opening paragraph began running 
through my head. Later I set it down. And 
before I had that paragraph down a com- 
plete logical plot had flowered out of it. The 
story I wrote from the plot I sold to Liberty. 

One night I was sitting in a bus station 
waiting for my bus. Most of the guys 
plunked around on the stools at the lunch 
counter were muscular tough mugs in work 
clothes. Compared to them I felt like a 
tall “nice” young man. They shot some 
tough, suspicious looks at me. I gave ’em 
eye for eye for the fun of it. 

I thought: This character I feel like, and 
these tough bus station babies, there’s some- 
thing interesting in the feel of this clash. 
Suppose I had just come to this town and 
my making a go of my business in the town 
depended on these tough mugs liking me 
and they didn’t like me because I looked 
like a lanky sis. 

A first paragraph got going; “They didn’t 
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like Henry Palmer down at the bus station, 
so he might just as well have ripped out his 
chair and taken his D.D.S. diploma off the 
wall and packed up his instruments and 
moved on to the next town, for all the busi- 
ness he was going to get in Dorean.” 

And a logical character plot started flower- 
ing, and the resultant story finally sold to 
Argosy. 

EVERY WRITER ought to work in an edi- 
torial office if he possibly can, in whatever 
menial capacity. It is very, very tonic to a 
writer’s confidence to see that editors are 
not gods but simply guys; that the stories 
they buy do not have some mysterious magic 
quality but are simply good jobs of writing 
and rewriting that ordinary humans pro- 
duced ; that editors actually do get very ex- 
cited over buying a first story by a new 
writer ; that what one editor thinks is a fine 
story another might think a piece of junk, 
and vice versa, so there’s no golden rule on 
what a good story is. 

RAYMOND PORTER, cover-name western 
pulp writer, took me to lunch one day and 
he said a lot of things but I remember this: 
He said he wrote his stories better than they 
had to be to sell simply for the sake of his 
writing soul. He said that he could never 
enjoy writing just for the dough itself. 


Eaton Goldthwaite, Short Stories regular, 
is the lad who lives down the road two 
miles and beats me at checkers, and he says: 
I think up an interesting opening situation, 
and the rest of the story takes care of itself. 

Duane Decker, who broke into the slicks 
four years ago and has been in them ever 
since, used to have a desk next to mine in a 
literary agent’s office, and before he waved 
good-bye he said: “They keep telling me, 
cut out the clever-dialogue-for-its-own-sake, 
cut out the wise-cracks, and I did, and I 
broke in!” 

PLOT PATTERN THAT CAN BE used in writ- 
ing a comic magazine original, a pulp, a 
slick, or a literary story: Give hero personal 
problem (he’s a coward, or his girl is mad 
at him for something about his character, or 
he’s trying to live down his crime past, etc.), 
then involve him in a new, bigger problem 
(affecting a whole town, or a whole range, 
or a poor old man, or the life of a lovely 
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girl, etc.), and in an action climax have him 
solve both his personal problem and the big- 
ger problem at the same time. 

Examples: J] (Liberty story mentioned 
above) Hero is former gangster, goes to small 
town to forget crime past (personal prob. 
lem); falls in love with town girl and she 
with him but he hesitates to take her from 
town boy who’s been her sweetheart from 
childhood (bigger problem) ; gangsters come 
up from big city to bump him; instead of 
fighting them as girl expects he will, he pre- 
tends he’s a coward before them, so sends 
girl back to childhood-sweetheart-town-boy, 
at end he is being taken for a ride by gang. 
sters with you hoping he might escape out 
on the road but you never find out. 

2. (Argosy story mentioned above) Hero 
trying to start dentist business in small town, 
gang at bus station don’t like him (personal 
problem). Girl he falls in love with has 
brother who is fugitive from big city gang- 
sters, brother hiding out at girl’s house. 
Hero breaks into girl’s house to save her and 
brother (bigger problem) from gangsters 
when they arrive; hero and girl and brother 
escape, rush to bus station for help, in re- 
sultant fight bus station gang beat up gang- 
sters, hero tries to fight but is booted around, 
but bus station gang see hero is “regular,” 
they like him finally, and hero sees that he'll 
get their dentist business henceforward. 

HALF THE MANUSCRIPTS that come into an 
editorial office can be spotted as amateur 
right off by their physical appearance: paper 
is soiled, worn; or story is written in ink or 
pencil; or script is wrapped in ridiculously 
elaborate or fantastic fashion. I’ve never 
been able to understand how a writer could 
hope to interest an editor in a story that was 
written on paper that was yellow with age, 
dirty with too much travel, obviously re- 
jected a thousand times. 

A WRITER should never stop reading the 
magazines he’s trying to sell. Even after he 
starts selling them he shouldn’t stop reading 
them. Fashions in stories change constantly, 
just as in clothes, and in much subtler ways. 
A writer should try at least to stay up with 
the fashions, and he needs to know them to 
do this. And when he gets sure enough of 
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himself he might even try setting a fashion 
or two of his own. 

IN A PULP YOU make your action scenes 
full, detailed. In a slick you make them 
pretty brief, you tell simply what happened 
without “pumping it up,” and you clip your 
scene sometimes right in the middle of the 
action. 

Take an action excerpt from our Argosy 
story for example: 

And then Henry had the girl and they 
were on the staircase trying to make their 
feet go faster, and then the door slammed 
deafeningly above them and Ted was 
hurtling after them. 

None of them breathed a word. It was 
all speed, nefve-bursting speed, and Henry 
virtually heaved Sis into the roadster, and 
was inserting the ignition key before he 
was halfway in. And Ted was scrambling 
in over the back and Sis was releasing the 
emergency brake. 

The motor caught on the first stab at 
the starter, the front left fender scraped 
past the back right fender of the black 
sedan Myers had left cut in ahead of the 
roadster. 

And then an excerpt from the Liberty 
story, the final “action” clash between the 
hero and the gangsters: 

And Eldredge stepped off his stool. He 
had shown nothing in his face. He had 
simply been watching. 

Eldredge said: ‘‘What’s the idea of 
hitting the girl?” And Mary’s deep-blue 
eyes flashed proud defiance. These killers 
were babies to her, before this man she 
loved. 

Eldredge had his turn. The tall son 
went over to him and slammed him not 
once but a dozen times. With the knuck- 
les, with the open palm and on the back- 
swing. 

Eldredge put up a hand briefly, then 
he cowered. He stood there hanging his 
head. 

The gangster spat: 
you might get tough!” 

I didn’t look at Mary’s face. 

These are the fine shades of style that 
you must keep up with daily. In a Colliers 
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story, the action climax will likely simply 
show the hero hitting the villain, that’s all. 
There'll likely be no detail on it at all. In 
a Liberty story there'll be the least bit of 
detail, as above. In an Argosy story (Argosy 
is a shade more slick than most pulps) the 
action will be pretty detailed, as above, but 
still not as “super-tense’” as most pulps. In 
a pulp the action scenes will be full, finished, 
completely detailed. Explanations will be 
full and completely clear in pulps, they’ll be 
clear but half-suggested most of the time in 
the slicks. 

Which emphasizes what I said above, the 
need to know all the markets to write for 
any one. From now the slicks are tending 
literary, and now the pulps are tending slick 
—and you have to know exactly how much, 
for so far it is very little but it is 
happening. 


very, 


THERE WAS THE DAY Max Wilkinson, fic- 
tion editor of Colliers, told my agent to have 
me come up and talk to him. At last, I 
thought, at last I will really find out the in- 
side likes and dislikes of Colliers editors, the 
kinds of stories that they prefer, the kinds 
they look down on, the secret taboos, etc., 
etc. 

I said: “I seem to notice a great many 
war stories in Colliers lately—do you prefer 
them now?” 

“Not at all,” Wilkinson said. “We just 
happen to get more good war stories lately 
than any other kind, so that’s what we 
print.” 

And then I said: “I’ve heard that gangster 
stories are out of date now, that they are 
practically taboo in slick offices—is that 
true?” 

And Wilkinson shook his head and said: 
“Certainly not that I know of. We'll buy a 
good gangster story as readily as any other 
kind.” 

Then Wilkinson began talking about what 
Colliers wanted in fiction, and when I could 
think of something I wanted to know I asked 
it. And one thing I asked was did they 
prefer girl interest in their stories, and Wilk- 
inson said that it didn’t matter whether a 
story had girl interest or not, and so it went, 
and frankly this was the sum and substance 
of what I found out about Colliers fiction 
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needs: They are always looking for a good 
story at Colliers. 

And that is what most every editor will 
tell you, and you are wasting his time and 
yours trying to get anything more specific. 
The tough thing, of course, is that every 
editor has his own idea of what a “good 
story” is. But the good thing is that you as 
a writer do have complete and absolute free- 
dom in your choice of a subject to write 
about. I had that truth brought home to me 
for the first time when my agent was talking 
to me right after he had taken me on. 

I said: “I seem to notice that most of the 
stories that get published have an unusual 
background of some sort. Is it good to use 
an unusual background?” 

And he said: “Not necessarily.” 

I said: “Are there any particular kinds of 
stories that have a better chance than other 
kinds?” 

He shook his head. He said: “Write any 
story that you feel like writing. Just be sure 
you make it a good story.” 

And we could have no better proof of his 
being right than the Liberty and Argosy 
stories we’ve been analyzing: the background 
of the Liberty story is a small-town lunch- 
wagon, and the background of the Argosy 
story is a small-town bus station, and cer- 
tainly you couldn’t beat those for ordinari- 
ness. 

THERE HAS 
suspense. You hear exultant praise for the 
way such and such a writer has “maintained 
the suspense” in such and such a story. Sus- 
pense is a very simple thing. Take a char- 
acter and make the reader like him and put 
him in trouble and keep him in trouble until 
the end of the story and you have “main- 
tained the suspense.” 

You do, though, have to be sure you make 
the reader care what happens to the char- 
acter. And you do have to make the trouble 
he is in convincing. 

One of my writers brought a novelette in 
to me recently. It had a hero that you liked, 
he was in trouble from beginning to end. 
Yet you did not feel suspense, you were not 
grinned by the story. 

Trouble was, hero was such a powerful, 
capable guy you could never really worry 
about him—and the villains, though there 


BEEN a great deal said about 


were four of them, and they were all ruthless 
brutes, still were not very frightening. 
my writer had the first half of suspense in 
his story (you liked the hero) but not the 
second (the trouble hero was in was mt 
convincing). 

Two fixes made a tense yarn out of this 
novelette: 

1—We made the hero a champion for a 
couple of nice kids who were about to get 
married (so that though we didn’t have to 
worry so much about the hero, we did have 
to worry about these two kids). 

2—We made the villains more frightening 
The writer had introduced them in a scene 
in their hide-out early in the story, and you 
knew them so well from their talk that you 
did not fear them any longer; you felt that 
you knew their powers and limitations pretty 
thoroughly. 

So we kept one villain unknown, only 
hinting now and then at his mysterious ruth- 
lessness, deadliness. We made a second one 
active and present a great deal of the time, 
but we didn’t ever let him reveal himself to 
the reader, so that he kept you guessing. The 
other two gangsters we let be as they were, 
just brute henchmen. 


Once to Every Writer 
Sir: 

May I put my three cents worth in the Forum? 
The Writers’ Dicest has been like a gouge in 
the ribs to me every month for 10! these many 
years and at last it has gouged me right into 
Daisy Bacon’s Love Story. It’s an inspiration for 
discouraged writers. Long may it rave! 

To these gals who read these lines so very wist- 
fully because checks haven’t started happening to 
you yet—keep on plugging. To be a writer you 
must write and write and write, regardless of 
whether the family laughs at you, or Hitler takes 
London, or the baby has the whooping cough. 
That’s the only success formula there is. 

Marie Haypen (NEpYAH) 
1712 N St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


New Jersey Writer's Conference 


Dr. T. J. Wertenbaker, editor of the Princeton 
History of New Jersey and chairman of the New 
Jersey Writers’ Conference, announced a program 
for writers to be held Saturday, April 26, at Whig 
Hall on the Princeton University Campus. 

A full dozen well-known authors and literary 
figures will take part in the all-day sesson. A 
panel discussion of ‘“‘New Jersey As A Place To 
Write About,” will occupy the afternoon meeting. 
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ARMY SLANG 


By PauLt TwiITCHELL 


Stars and Stripes—Beans. 


Valley Forge—temporary tent city in cold 
weather. 

Commissaries—groceries. 

Rookie—a new recruit. 

Goat—junior officer in post, regiment, etc. 


Punk—light bread. 

Holy Joe—the chaplain. 
Canned Horse—canned beef. 
Sweating a crack-up 
Mule-skinner—a teamster. 


anticipating a crash. 


Sky-scout—the chaplain. 

Hive—to discover, to catch. 

Dough-boy—infantryman. 

Re-up—treenlistment. 

Saw-bone—the doctor. 

Hobo—the provost sergeant. 

Peashooter—a pursuit plane. 

Black-strap—liquid coffee. 

Sand-rat—soldier on duty at rifle pit at target 
practice. 

Sow-belly—bacon. 

Sky pilot—the chaplain. 

On the carpet—called before the commanding 
oficer for admonition. 


Hop—a dance. 
Hitch—a three year enlistment. 
B-ache—to complain. 


Hardtacks—hardbread, biscuits. 

Duff—any sweet edible. 

Orderly room—company office. 

Slum—a stew of meat, potatoes and onions. 

Dog tag—identification disc worn round arm or 
neck, 

Beans—a commissary officer. 

Red Tape—the observance of forms and routine 
in transaction of business. 

File—a number on the lineal list. 

Gold brick—an unattractive girl. 

Gold brick—one who gets by without 
his share of work. 

Toothpick village—mnew wooden barracks under 
construction at Army posts for selectees. 

Guardhouse lawyer—a soldier with a smattering 
knowledge of regulations and military law. 

Q, M.—the quartermaster. 

Q. M. D.—quartermaster’s department. 

Openers—cathartic pills. 

Slum burner—army cook. 

Crawl—to admonish. 

Busted—demoted for inefficiency. 

I. C.—condemned by an inspector. 

Mitt flopper—soldier who makes a habit of 
doing favors for his superiors. 

Soap suds row—the laundress’ quarters. 

How—a form of salutation, meaning “here’s to 
your health.” 
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DREAMING OF 
CHECKS 
ROLLING IN??? 


It's fun! But can you CASH those 
checks? If you can't—why not? Maybe 
you haven't found the agent who fits 
your particular needs. Maybe you 
haven't hit the correct markets. I am 
a highly trained critic with editorial 
experience, I know the markets. If you 
are dissatisfied or discouraged with 
your writing results I can help you 
meet the editorial requirements and 
help you turn those dream checks into 
REAL CHECKS. 





BUT I AM HONEST! I give you frank, 
honest criticism if your mss. are not 
ready to sell. I give you competent 
constructive help. My criticisms are 
based on YOUR individual needs. 


IF your manuscripts can be made sal- 
able I'll show you how to make them 
alable. Your object and mine is to 
SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS, whether 
they be short stories, novelettes, book 
length fiction or non-fiction. 


Any agent has plenty of interest in a 
BIG NAME WRITER—I have too. But 
I have the same interest in New writers. 
Remember, I personally place your 
manuscripts on the desks of editors ac- 
tively buying your type of material. 
Hollywood representation. 


All any of us can do is just talk in an 
ad—send me a manuscript and let me 
SHOW you my criticism and SALES 
service. 
FEES 

$2 from 1,000 to 3,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$3 from 3,000 to 6,000 words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 to 10,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 

Fees based on individual mss., not aggregate 
wordage, and must be enclosed with submis- 
sion, together with return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. 10% commission on 


sales. 
GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Unique, Personalized Service 
New Writer’s Magazine 


To supplement the Practical, Detailed Technical, Sales and 
Personal Counsel I give writers, I have started my own 
magazine 

REWRITE, The Magazine of Effective Writing 
you get a rich store of ac 1ulated experience—mine and 
my clients. 12 issues $1 postpaid, or THREE for 25c. You 
will LIKE it! Others do 


In it 






Two Monthly Contests 


In addition, two Contests to give you further practical 
Help and Encouragement 
Short Short Story—$10 Prize. Detailed, thorough analy 
sis—with a chance to win a small priz 
Short Story—$15 Prize. A cha 
1g 





to try out your story 
it to editors, under competition, for a 
instruct 





before submi 
bonus and free 






n 





Rules for both Con s: 1500 and 5000 words, respe 
tively. Send Mss. marked CONTEST, with Return, Stamped 
Envelor nd my fee ($1 per It words) 
the 20th of each month. Prizes do not 


Note: Postcards and letter inquiry will 
swered. Full information when entry and personal 
from YOU is received! Ironclad Satisfaction or mone 


guarantee protects you 100% 


What One Client Says 


‘REWRITE is getting better with every issue. You are 
doing a fine job. It’s the kind of help mos i I 
for, but cannot find. That is outside of expensive writing 
courses.” 












Mrs. Winona Nichols 
It's true. My interest is your success. 
The Service that ''Gets Things Done"' 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858), Cambridge, Mass. 














RADIO SCRIPT WRITERS! 


We are in the market for 15 and 30 minute scripts. This 
is not a critic service. Quality scripts paid for on royalty 
basis upon placement. Enclose return envelope and postage— 
or write for details. 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 


Box 14 Santa Fe, New Mexico 











TYPING! 


Says a well-known writer: ‘Everything you type for me— 
sells.”” It may do the same for you. 30c per 1000 words 
Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets sug- 
gested. Inquiries invited. Try me 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON, 


KENTUCKY 




















without merit, 


suitable to your facilities for distribution. 


sound investment. 
lishers royalty contract on a later book. 
Write for additional information. 
for handling your particular book. 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN BOOK 


if your manuscript has been rejected by several publishers, it does not mean, necessarily, that your work is 
t does mean, however, that you should consult some qualified critic before continuing your 
efforts toward publication. If this comment is favorable, and you are still without a market, it will be worth 
your while to investigate the low cost of publishing your own book. 


A privately published volume, and the attention it draws to the author through well placed reviews, is a 
It is sound because it may easily pay the most desirable of all literary dividends—a pub- 


Please do not forward your manuscript until we have ouflined our plan 


Sinkers—dumplings. 
Soldier, to—to shirk. 
Soldiers’ one per cent—one hundred per cen 
Freshman—a recruit. 
Buzzing a town—flying over at low altitude. 
jaw bone—credit, to buy on credit. 
Shutters—camphor or opium pills. 
Slap jacks—pan cakes. 
O. D.—the officer of the day. 
Ranked out—to be compelled to vacate by , 
senior, as to be ranked out of quarters. 
C. O.—commanding officer. 
FJump—to admonish. 
K, O.—the commanding officer. 
Scandal sheet—monthly pay roll. 
Regimental monkey—the drum major. 
Bunkie—a soldier who shares the shelter of a 
comrade. 
Fogy—ten per cent increase of officers’ pay for 
each five years’ service. 
Bow-legs—cavalrymen. 
Shave-tail 
Pills—the hospital steward, sometimes referred 
to as the surgeon. 
Gold fish 
Goat y—awkward, ignorant. 
to hike, to march. 


a new second lieutenant. 


salmon. 


Hike—a march ; 
Non-Com—noncommissioned officer. 

O. G.—the officer of the guard (sometimes). 

Bootlick—to flatter. 

French leave 
without authority. 

Officers’ line—the row of houses where the of- 
ficers and their families live. 

Buck-private 
ring to a private. 


unauthorized absence absent 


a term sometimes used in refer- 


Cit—a civilian. 

Old issue—an old soldier. 

Old file—an old soldier. 

30b tail—a dishonorable discharge. 

Bone—to study. 

Dough puncher—army baker. 

Coffee cooler—one who seeks easy details—easy 
jobs. 

Cold feet—lack of courage. 


The first edition should be small and 











NASHVILLE 





THE BAIRD-WARD PRESS 


Book Manufacturers 








TENNESSEE 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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1: May DAY. What has become of the 
May Queens who reigned at colleges in your 
state during the past decade or so; have 
sme of them made a name for themselves 
as advertising models, or appeared on the 
stage and even the silver screen? How many 
have followed careers; the most unique of 
these careers. The point of the article: It 
isn’t true that girls are “beautiful but dumb.” 
MARKET: State newspapers. 

2: THE CHIEF COURT BAILIFF FOR YOUR 
counTY. Let this be an interview. Enumer- 
ate the duties of the position. The length of 
the subject’s service ; his reputation for effi- 
ciency; how he has handled juries and es- 
corted them to all parts of the country; and 
his collections of outstanding trials. His oc- 
cupation before he was appointed to the post 
of bailiff. MARKET: Sectional newspapers— 
that is, newspapers in your county and near- 
by counties. 

3: THE HISTORY OF A LOCAL WRITING 
clus. The founding and some of the fore- 
most leaders since that time. The literary 
careers of the most successful members. Fa- 
mous persons who have addressed the group. 
A typical program at a meeting. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 

4: THE SPORTS OF THE INDIAN RACE IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Pay a visit to the 
nearest reservation for your material. Sports 
which are played exclusively by the so-called 
“First Americans ;” the origin. How the Red- 
Skins have adopted athletic contests of the 
Palefaces. Insert facts about the most prom- 
inent athletes of the reservation, past and 
present. Dominant idea: The love of 
athletics is universal. Accompany the 
article with action photographs. MARKET: 
State newspapers. This is good for a youth 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Prize Contests pay! My Students are 
winning! Their recent Major Prizes 
include: 


$5,000 from Kix 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Oxydol 

$5,000 from Pepsodent 

$5,000 from Pepsi-Cola 

2 $5,000 Prizes from Spry 

$5,000 from Literary Guild 

$5,000 from Old Dutch Cleanser 
You, too, can win! My PERSONAL COACH- 
ING COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE 
will bring you the Secrets of Winning that are 
winning for America’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. A 
penny postal will bring you a gift copy of my 
newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN.” It will bring you the finest Winning 
Help procurable for the big Crisco and Old 
Dutch Cleanser Contests . . . WINNING 
IDEAS, WINNING TIPS and WINNING EN- 
TRIES. 
Write NOW! Simply ask for ‘‘the free Bulletin."' 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Pa. 








Writer's Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 


The Beginner 
Has A Field... 


If you are willing to sell FOR SMALL 
CHECKS your commercial writing 
career can pay dividends right from 
the start! 


SEND FOR FREE DETAILS 
of how 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING" 


can bring your first sale and many 
hundred small fiction sales after that. 


* One of the lowest priced, individual per- 
sonal training courses available—backed by 
a SINCERE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 
2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . articles . serials series. Now I'm 


teaching It. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














YOUR PLOT 1s WEAK! 


That’s probably why the story came back! Don’t let 
THAT worry you when the PLOT GENIE will supply 
just the new “‘twist’’ it needs! Tens of thousands of 
them will fit into ANY STORY 


WRITE FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION! 

Let Wycliffe A. Hill, Plot Genie author, show you 
how Plot Genie works! New demonstration and sample 
plot free. Ask for it right now! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 20, 541 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
0) 


(Postcard will d 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS rree'sooe: 


Write today for your copy of the new Free Book THE KEY TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING— 

Submit your ORIGINAL SONGS AND SONG 
amination. NO OBLIGATION, 


RECORDING — 























POEMS for our free ex- 


PUBLISHING —~- ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 
Recent songs aced under ro: alty, contracts—BLUE © alae 
WOOD MOON— MIDNIGHT MADN ESS, and many othe 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, 


cy 1 My new book. A 
RITERS—HERE’S HOW! emotes cours, 
1?—YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SAI Ly ‘Sr R BV ‘ICE 

1F—you'd like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MS 
1F—you desire PLOTS, need NC or on “a3 WRIT ING 
IF~—you wish a PERSONAI 12] 2! NY WRITING 
{F—you’ll give me the chan ll aay Poe too. Low rates, 
Free resubmissions Writing. classes in Chicago Lc 0p (,50) 


MILDRED |. REID 


Author and Literary Technicist 
213114 RIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 


ees: Indiana 
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DIGEST 


publication, as American Boy or Open Road 
for Boys, as well sports magazine. A 
syndicate should take it. 

5: DWELLINGS OF YOUR SECTION. WHICH 
ARE A CENTURY OLD. The builders of these 
houses; the occupants of the places during 
their interesting antiques, 
Give the readers a complete description of 
the structures. Are a number of the homes 
supposed to be infested with ghosts? Stress 
the fact that dwellings, like people, have per. 
sonalities. Get pohtographs of the various 
houses. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 
Here is an opportunity for a series of articles. 

6: DIGNITARIES OF YOUR STATE WHO ARE 
BASEBALL ENTHUSIASTS. How about the gov. 
Get photographs of the various 
ernor and other state officials? Their fav- 
orite players since their youth. Were some 
of the dignitaries star players in their school 
days, and did a few of them play professional 
baseball? MARKET: State newspapers. 

7: BEVERAGES OF LONG, LONG aco. You 
can build around an ancient 
cookbook. During Colonial times one of the 
popular beverages was pumpkin beer. And 
don’t forget mint julep of Old South fame. 
Do any Old-Timers of your city or commun- 
ity try their hand with pioneer concoctions? 
readers directly, with 
to make the article 
quite informal. A local newspaper. 

8: THE HISTORY OF A MEDICAL COLLEGE 
IN YOUR STATE. Its establishment and the 
first officials and instructors. How it has 
been maintained. Growth of the institution; 
statistics would be effective. Improvements 
down the decades. Outstanding presidents; 
students of later distinction. The equipment 
of the laboratories, and the comprehensive 
library. MARKET: State newspapers. 

9: A FAMILY FAMOUS IN PoLiTics. The 
number of statesmen in it, from the distant 
past until now. Their highest honors. By 
illustrations depict their eminence. The old- 
est and the youngest statesmen of the family 
at the present time. Are some members 
studying law in preparation for a_ political 
career? MARKET: State newspapers. 

10: MODERN EMBALMING, AS RELATED BY 
A VETERAN UNDERTAKER OF Your cITy. Early 
embalming. Mummies. During the War Be- 
tween the States many soldiers’ bodies wert 


existence; and 


sonalities. 


your feature 


You could address the 


the ‘“‘you” technique, 


MARKET : 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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embalmed and sent home. Deal with im- 
provements in embalming within the past 
several decades. Theme of the article ; Prog- 
ress in the art of preserving from decay dead 
bodies. In your opening, you might quote 
Genesis 50.26: “So Joseph died, being an 
hundred and ten years old: and they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt.” MARKET: A local newspaper. 

11: MoTHER’s pay. A “must.” The life 
story of the mother of your city’s mayor. 
Slant: The mother’s influence upon the 
life of her distinguished son. The mother 
can disclose incidents of the mayor’s boyhood 
and youth, particularly in regard to the 
son’s ambitions. Interview the beloved lady 
and tell the story mostly in her words. Run 
her picture. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

12: HosPITAL pay. Anniversary angle: 
The birth of Florence Nightingale occurred 
on this day in 1820. The first hospital in 
your city; the founders. Secure the reminis- 
cences of an aged physician. Early nurses. 
Put into your article facts about Florence 
and offer a description of nursing during war 
times. In the feature, dwell upon the sig- 
nificance of nurses. Open with an anecdote 
concerning Florence. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 

13: cITIES IN YOUR STATE WHICH WERE 
GIVEN THEIR NAMES IN HONOR OF PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE NATION. Who suggested these 
designation? The early history of the places. 
Important celebrations in observance of the 
founding of such cities. Consult history 
books of the state at the local library. MaR- 
KET: State newspapers. 

14: ANCIENT MINES OF IMPORTANCE IN 
YOUR STATE THAT ARE NOW INACTIVE. Why 
were the activities suspended ; is there reason 
to believe that work will be resumed at some 
of these mines; who once operated them? 
The amount of minerals taken and the value. 
Have some of the mines become lost to man- 
kind and are the objects of extensive explora- 
tions? MARKET: State newspapers. 

15: FORMER MAYORS OF YOUR CITY WHO 
ARE STILL LIVING. The dates of their admin- 
istration ; their chief accomplishments. Their 
activities since they left office. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. Publish this in installments. 

16; FATHER AND SON OUTLAWS _Inter- 
view veteran officers for their recollections 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service.to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 














A? SONG POEM WAITERS I 
OS 





Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining opportunities for 


amateur songwriters. Remark- 


able changes in music industry give new writ+ 
ers more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, 
Dept. 14, 7608 Reading, 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, rr 

OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. roposi- 
tion speaks for itself and one you 7. TRULY. Pere. 
CIATE. a is believing . . . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 


INC. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Chicago, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry lc per line. Book lengths 35- 30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 














MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems, Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for latest free information about radio song contests, win- 
ners to receive free publication and royalties. 

Songwriters now have a better chance for success than ever 
before and many songs from new writers have been accepted. 
Correct work guaranteed. 


Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 41, WD-4, Thomaston, Me. 
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$200 A WORD! 


Yes, YOU can really be paid $200 a word in 
the GREAT NEW CG RISC O CONTEST which 
offers MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
in cash prizes! And many other contests also 
bring you GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES to 
win cash and other prizes. 


FREE! 


Write NOW for your FREE copy of the BIG SPECIAL 
CRISCO issue - “Prize Ideas. Its pages are packed 
with exciting ideas and interesting winning entries to help 
you turn your spare time into cash and further your writ- 
ing career. Just read these comments 


**I find Prize Ideas MOST helpful in working 
up my entries.””’ Mr. C. H. Baker, Bellevue, Ky. 
“Prize Ideas has scored again! Your clear in- 
structions supplied the idea which brought me 
a $100 First Prize.’’ M. E. Hartzler, Down- 
ers Grove, Ill. 

“I owe this major win entirely to your help.” 
Mrs. W. D. Heffner, Baltimore, Md. 

“I want you to know how grateful I am for 
the marvelous aid in Prize Ideas.’? Mrs. W. T 
Rheinford, Mercer Island, Wash. 


Don't Delay — Write Today! 


Our students’ success can also be YOURS! Simply send 
your name and address—a penny postcard is the quick, 
easy way—and ask for your FREE copy of ‘Prize Id eas.”’ 
NOTE: The aggregate winnings of the {grusente of this long 
established Schoo! now exceeds a third a million dollars in 
prizes. it is ire only School of Contest” Writing endorsed and 
r y two | Contest Judges 





All-American Contestar School 
Dept. D-4 Willow Grove, Pa. 











TWO SALES AT ONE STROKE 


and One More Writer is now an Author 


Word just arrived at this writing of the acceptance of two 
stories by a leading pulp adventure magazine. These were 
by a new writer who succeeded with me after trying many 
other methods of help. Another new writer broke into the 
love pulps with his first sale this month. He writes... 
“You're good, and I know it—I’m telling you, and now we 
both know it!”’ . Your short story and one dollar, 
postage, covers consideration reading, 
problems, enclosing stamp. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


BE AN AD WRITER 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. AG writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet “‘Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,”’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3054 Chicago, U. S. A. 


TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS 


WE LIVE BY IT That's why we satisfy! Every regular service 
feature PLUS six-year active age aunt best work = a 
— reasonably as you could desire. We 8fy you—or you do 

+ 40c per 1,000 up to 10,000; 35c¢ drereateae, Book eusthe. 
plays, special. 


RICHARD & RICHARD 
(The pledge of satisfaction) 
P. O. Box 1922, Washington, D. C. 


plus 
or write me your 



























Writer’s Digest is your best 


WriTer’s DIGEST 


along that line. The pair’s most sensational 
crimes; their days as fugitives. The reason 
for their outrages. Pack your “lead” with 
action. You want to be highly dramatic 
throughout the feature, with an abundance 
of exciting dialogue; make your style crisp, 
terse. MARKET: State newspapers. This will 
click with a crime magazine. 

17: PEACE TREATIES OF YORE. Something 
appropriate, this. How the white settlers 
signed pacts of peace with the Red Man. 
The site of such meetings; is the spot now 
marked? Treaty trees, under which treaties 
were negotiated. The custom of smoking the 
pipe of peace. Idea: The importance of the 
treaties and the results. Do the diaries of 
pioneers record meetings of this nature? 
MARKET: State newspapers. 

18: THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION IN YOUR CITY. His career 
as a soldier; his most thrilling experience 
and, of course, his close escape from death. 
Humor in war. Dish out action. A narra- 
tive hook would afford a splendid opening. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

19: FAVORITE BOOKS OF THE GREAT IN 
YOUR STATE DURING THEIR CHILDHOOD AND 
YouTH. Hinge you rarticle on the old saying 
that the pen is mightier than the sword. The 
influence of the volumes; did they inspire 
the readers to some career? Look into biog- 
raphies for material on bygone heroes, and 
interview, in person or by correspondence, 
the living subjects. MARKET: State news- 
papers. Submit this to a youth publication. 

20: AN INSIGHT INTO A CLOCK FACTORY. 
The evolution of clocks. Old Grandfather’s 
Clocks which are cherished heirlooms in your 
city; the oldest clocks locally. Photograph 
them. Extraordinary timepieces, such as one 


invented by a South Carolinian which 
showed at a glance the time in ten cities 
over the globe. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


It is a natural for a juvenile magazine. 

21: THE OLDEST COURTHOUSE IN YOUR 
STATE. Who built the historic structure? 
Laying the cornerstone; the speakers. Has 
the building been remodeled extensively since 
its erection? Notable trials there. The first 
sentence of death imposed by a court there. 
Avail yourself of the records and state his- 
tories—and Old-Timers. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 


intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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22: MARITIME DAY. On this date in 1819 
the steamship “Savannah” departed on the 
first trans-Atlantic voyage. Early steamships ; 
their inventors, and other men responsible 


for steam navigation. Theme: Advance- 
ment in ocean travel. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. Prepare an article about the 


“Savannah” for a youth publication. 

23: RESIGNATIONS OF GOVENORS WITHIN 
THE STATE’S ANNALS. The reasons. The 
governor's successors. The subsequent events 
in the lives of the chief executives who re- 
signed. MARKET: State newspapers. 

24: A VISIT TO A TELEGRAPH OFFICE. As 
May 24, 1844, marked the sending of the 
frst telegraph message, you have an anni- 
versary angle. An informative article. Open 
with a striking statement about the field of 
telegraphy, perhaps incorporating some sta- 
tistics, revealing the extensive use of the in- 
vention today. Slowness of communication 
before Samuel Morse’s discovery, in contrast 
with 1941’s speed. Inject facts about Morse ; 
he was not only an inventor, but also a well- 
known painter. Early telegraph instruments 
and those of the present hour. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. This would stand a chance 
of acceptance with a youth publication and 
also a general magazine. 

25: A WOMAN “COUNTRY DOCTOR” OF 
YOUR SECTION. What led her to devote her 
life to such work? Her education ; the begin- 
ning of her practice and her earliest patients. 
How many times has she attended birth 
cases? What has been her monetary reward? 
Her rules for good health. Does she employ 
old-fashioned remedies in many, many in- 
stances? MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 

26: BOUNDARY DISPUTES BETWEEN YOUR 
STATE AND ANOTHER. How old questions of 
territory have been settled. Did the state 
legislature take a hand in the matter, in an 
attempt to clear up the argument? The re- 
gion that was in doubt, and how long was it 
under controversial discussion? MARKET: 
State newspapers. 

27: A RURAL CORRESPONDENT FOR A CITY 
NEWSPAPER. Get a local editor to direct you 
to a person, preferably a woman, who has 
served as a purveyor of news from her com- 
munity over a long period of years. How in 
her “letter” she spins human interest stories, 
rather than sensational news. MARKET: A 





Writer’s Digest is your best 
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Xf you are 


a Beginner see 


If you want to write professionally and get 
regular checks instead of regular rejection 
slips there is one thing you must do—you 
must learn the rules. You must become a 
craftsman. 

We have been working with writers for 
more than twenty years, correcting their mis- 
takes, developing their abilities and selling 
their manuscripts. Some of the greatest liter- 
ary successes of the past two decades were 
written by our authors—GRAND HOTEL, 
LILIOM, KIND LADY, THE SHOP 
AROUND THE CORNER, and many, many 
others that are known all over the world. 
Our writers are getting checks regularly from 
the great markets of Hollywood and Broad- 
way, from the book publishers, the radio pro- 
ducers, and from the magazines—from the 
Saturday Evening Post down to small publi- 
cations that pay only a few dollars. For we 
cover all markets. 

We understand how to develop a writer, 
and we know that the best place to begin is 
at the beginning. So we have perfected a 
Course in Creative Writing that is based 
upon our own successful experience. It is an 
individual course—every student receives in- 
dividual attention. We do not claim that 
this course will turn you overnight into a 
professional writer, but it will solidly ground 
you in the fundamental principles of your 
craft. We have made the price amazingly 
low because we want this course to be within 
the reach of every beginner. It is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


But, before we accept your enrollment, we 
want to be sure that you have a good pros- 
pect of success. So we have also prepared a 
test based upon our knowledge of the quali- 
fications that a writer should have. There 
is no charge for this. It is simply our method 
of selecting the beginners we feel that we can 
really help. But it will give you a valuable 
index to your own qualifications. If you are 
y a beginner then we invite you to send for this 





test. Use the coupon below. 








EDMOND PAUKER, Inc., Dept. D-4, 
1639 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free test and 
more information about Creative Writing. 
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local newspaper. 
L FE T A N 28: MONUMENTS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
ERECTED IN YOUR STATE AS A MEANS oF 
FE D | T 0 R TRIBUTE TO POETS. Present biographical Ci 
! points about these poets; leading works. Do Ci 
HELP YOU! you know of any descendants of the sub. B} 
jects? From modern poets obtain tribute to 
AVING market trouble? those verse-makers who have been so recog. 24 
Are sales falling off, ized. Unveiling of the monuments; di of 
or are you yet to make that — stipes, he ; > OB 
first sale? If so, maybe you need the professional into newspaper files for details. The view. ; 
counsel of a man who is an experienced magazine point: The greatness of the poets. MARKET: = 
editor himself—as well as an author and playwright! State newspapers. 10) 
David Arnold Balch, former editor of True Story, by 
Succes Mogetine, the Bel Group and Healh- 29: THE OLDEST GARDENER IN YOUR CITY, | hg 
keeping, is such a man. Trained in the editor's craft, His or her love for the tillage of the soil. tai 
he knows what other editors like—and want. How long has he or she been engaged in TI 
Author of Elbert Hubbard's biography and of gardening? ‘The profits from the garden. as 
Broadway stage plays produced by Wm. A. Brady Has the gardener conducted an experiment 
and the Shuberts, he combines qualities of unique with an unusual crop? MARKET: A local 
value to the Young Writer. Let him read and ad- 
vise you on your manuscript, whether short story, newspaper. gr 
os Smee ae Prey: 30: MEMORIAL Day. A visit to a cemetery | ge 
Write for free Illustrated folder that tells HOW which contains a large number of graves of pl. 
salhassilecidiinindisaas Civil War soldiers, especially heroes. Drama- | on 
DAVID ARNOLD BALCH tize the heroes’ acts of bravery which im- the 
Green Glade, Valley a New York mortalized the persons in history. MARKET: wi 








CLAIRE LEONARD 
31: THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY CRITICISM TIONS IN YOUR STATE. How the organization 











=== A local newspaper. 





NEW PLAYWRIGHTS of agricultural research workers spends its 
15 Years Broadway Theatrical Background. -nereol1es g b ato ries is eT. 
Reading and report, $5. Reading and detailed report, $10. |  °""* rgies in laboratories and fields, discover 
1 West 103rd Street New York City ing facts so that farmers may be better 








ylanters and the state a more _ prosperous 
I 


THE BEST IN TYPING commonwealth. The accomplishments of the 








ie. enn CAS Saal ee Wee St He: experiment stations towards solving with 
Mine je eariey, Mire. hie” Bale, Wretenstanal eavvies for’ begins science the probl ms of the art of farming. 
Soe Nee FRANK ROSENBERG Interview the director. Slant: The improve- 
1457 Broadway Room 902 New York City ment of farming through science. MARKET: 


Telephone: CHickering 4-4367 








State r newspapers. 


New, Easy Way To Win Prize Contests! | 

















‘ EXPERT, PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR CONTEST ENTRIES 
Poa, m3 oct aAgpams l 1496 _pitingse BEFORE YOU SEND THEM TO THE CONTEST JUDGE IS THE 
- > c € nave ~~ 
rived many benefits from your course, Mr QUICKEST, EASIEST WAY FOR YOU TO WIN! ! | 
gente, * Sees ee Pe ee ee My course is APPROVED by contest judges and ENDORSED by 
gals. of gasoline in the Oxydol Limerick International Contest Headquarters. $1,000 checks, $100 Checks, Auto- 
contest! ‘ny mae. ‘ mobiles, Refrigerators, Watches, Radios—exciting, valuable prizes of 
HELEN KING, CONTEST JUDGE of every description are being won by my students. 
many hae gd ~——— writes . I ous 
gone through your lessons quite thoroughly, 5 Y ELY 
d find you have d all th tant our name on a postal will bring you ABSOLUT' 
features ‘ret ry very compact, ie importa and F R E E! FREE a special copy of CONTEST FLYER (only one of | 
conscientious effort... the many features of my EXCLUSIVE, LOW-COST course) which will 
show you HOW TO WIN in many current contests!! 











NATIONAL SCHOOL of CONTEST WRITING 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, Director 
Dept. D, 4627 FERNHILL ROAD Philadelphia, Pa. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Selling the Play 


(Continued from page 38) 
229 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. (Producer of THE MALE ANIMAL.) 

Brock Pemberton, 244 W. 44th St., New York 
City. (Producer of KISS THE BOYS GOOD 
BYE.) 

The Theatre Guild, Warren P. Munsell, Mar., 
245 W. 62nd Street, New York City. (Producers 
of THE PHILADELPHIA STORY.) 

Broadway plays are sometimes published 
in two forms: one edition in a clothbound 
form for reading purposes (usually published 
by a regular book publisher), and in a paper 
bound form by the play publisher who ob- 
tains the non-professional production rights. 
The paper bound form is mostly referred to 
as the “acting edition.” 


“PULP” MARKET 


This is made up of more or less unstable 
groups who produce plays on a limited bud- 
get, and consequently use only non-royalty 
plays for their productions. They purchase 
one book for each member of the cast, and 
their investment for production therefore 
will be seldom more than $5.00. However, 


Herman Shumlin, 


51 


the vast size of this field in comparison to 
the others, makes it possible for the play pub- 
lishers to furnish it with more material than 
any of the other groups. 


There are well over 100,000 churches in 
the country using plays off and on, thousands 
of smaller high schools whose budget does 
not permit them to use more expensive plays, 
thousands of small clubs of all descriptions 
who produce plays purely for fun and enter- 
tainment. Below are some of the plays which 
have made outstanding records in this field: 

READY MADE FAMILY, by Jay Tobias. 
Farce in three acts. Walter H. Baker Company, 
35 cents. 


AUNT MINNIE FROM MINNESOTA, by 


Henry Rowland. Farce in three acts. Walter H. 
Baker, 35 cents. 
THE MAD HATTERS, by Kurtz Gordon. 


Farce in three acts. Walter H. Baker Company, 
35 cents. 

AARON SLICK FROM PUNKIN CRICK, by 
Lt. Beale Cormack. Farce in three acts. Walter 
H. Baker Company, 35 cents. 

CHINTZ COTTAGE, by Beulah King. Com- 
edy in three acts. Walter H. Baker Company, 35 
cents. 








TORYCRAFT 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


Stories created by men and women trained under the super- 
vision of Frederick Palmer have been published in virtually 
every magazine in America. 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 


FAMOUS WRITERS 
PRAISE 


Adela Rogers St. John, Jim Tully, Barrett 
Willoughby, H. Bedford-Jones, Steve Fisher, 
Allan Vaughn Elston, Isabel Stewart Way, 
Rob Wagner, Eric Howard, Bert Green, Cliff 
Farrell and many others tell why they rec- 
ommend STORYCRAFT in 32 page “Your 


Writing Career,” free to you. 


WILLIAM BENTON JOHNSTON, author of over 
$00 short-stories, novelettes and serials, writes: 
“Dear Frederick Palmer—In my ten years ex- 
perience in the business of writing fiction, I have 
seen many methods of training new writers. I 
have never examined one that is so capably and 
interestingly presented as STORYCRAFT. Only 
a profoundly and laboriously learned knowledge 
of story building allows you to pass along to your 
clients such concise and clear-cut enalysis of actual 
examples. If one cannot learn fiction solidly in 
this manner, it is not in one to learn at all. You 
are rendering a great service!"’ 





This amazing new method of learning how to write 
salable magazine fiction cannot be explained ada- 
quately in this small space. Mail coupon, postoard 
or letter for complete information. 


FIRST LESSON FREE 


Mail coupon and receive: (1) First lesson of Story- 
craft; (2) Personal report on the work you submit 
in that connection; (3) Copy of “Your Writing 
Career,” 32-page illustrated booklet explaining 
everything and containing enlightening statements 
of famous authors. 


Mail the eoupon now. All this is absolutely free of eost 
or obligation to you. Do not delay! 











| Frederiek Paimer is not associated 
with any ether erganizatien. 





Frederick Palmer, eotinak 
STORYCRAPT, Incorporated, Dept. 57, 
Academy Blidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
| am interested in story writing 
Please send, FREE OF COST Or OBLIGATION: 
First complete lesson in Storycraft, with FREE priv- 
ilige of your personal report on my work; 
[-] FREE 32 page illustrated 
containing full details of Storycraft; 


"Your Writing Career" 
endorsements 


of famous authors and students; explanations of 
| Be opportunities for average people in the 
eld of — 

Name 

Address Leena 

GS Scicckn Cini -cisanseedaace 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WRITER’S 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s ma azine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertisin agen- 
eies, and newspaper men throughout United States, Canaaa 
and writer’s colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the May issue on or before April 14. 

R.. ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 

our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER! S DIGEST promptly. 


wo 
nN 





CORRECT TYPEWRITTEN FORM for short-stories, 








ree coin. E. Johnson, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, 
DRAMATIC, salable, detailed short story plot, 50c; 
3 for $1. Novel plot $1. Box H-4. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 


of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 





TYPISTS—You need “125 Ways to Make Money with 
Your Typewriter,” 148-pg. book $1.00 postpaid. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. Stamp 
brings particulars. 


HOW TO GET A JOB ON A NEWSPAPER—All the 
insides by one who has hired and fired=—5S0c (coin) 
 - ncaa Henry B. Henson, United Press, New 
York. 


“SO YOU WANT TO WRITE” a book for the Novice, 
$1.00. “How to Write for Business Publications,” 
$1.00. Magazine Mart, Roslyn, N. Y. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 








Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


8 MM AND 16 MM CAMERAS, Projectors and Films. 
Lists, free. (Art film samples, 10c) Box 108, Lef- 
fert’s Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New Contest 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! 
Butler, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 


WANTED: Gag writer to collaborate with established 
magazine cartoonist. Write Fred Grawe, 750 North 
Michigan, Chicago. 


WRITE CHARLOTTE KAY, The Friendship Club, 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington, and enclose postage. 
Dollar memberships. No publicity. Your unspoken 
word speaks to me. 


Bulletin, 10c. 





VITAMINS ARE YOUR spark-plugs. Vita-Veg sup- 
plies them all from Vegetable Kingdom. Mail 
orders your gain. 90 tablets $1.00. Health Nutri- 
tion Service, Rt. 4, Box 880, Tucson, Arizona. 

FREE—While they last! 1000 copies, “Publicity 


Stunts of 1940.” Enclose dime to help cover cost 
of mailing and handling. Midwest Publicity Service, 
Box 136, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


STOP SEARCHING FOR SAIDS! The Timesaver 
solves your “said” problem. Makes writing easier. 
50c. Timesaver, 2102 Grove Street, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, COMICS, Mark- 


ets, Syndicates. Read “The Cartooning World.” 
25¢ copy. Porcelli, 1335 South Califernia Blvd., 
Chicago. 


DIGEST 


PLOTS THAT “PERCULATE”—alive with color and 


dramatic power, guaranteed to produce writable 
stories. Send story-idea and $3 for 3000-word 
detailed outline written to your personal order, 
Gives characters, action, atmosphere, story-appeal, 


“In business since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 Ray. 
mond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25 
for details and markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





DON’T LIE AWAKE over your problems. One dollar 
brings help—experienced, confidential. Miss Nance, 
Route 3, Box 284, Tucson, Ariz. 


COMPLETE list 
stamped envelope. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by expert 50c. Know 
yourself—Build your future. Gordon, 554 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN interested in Amateur Photography 
wishes correspondents. Would also exchange snaps, 
John Harris, Box 55, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s Gag-Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating! 13c, 
Frankel, 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 





Texas newspapers. Dime and 
Randall Abernethy, Hollis, Okla, 








CARD COLLECTORS: Unique Maine Souvenir. 
plus stamps. L. Box 663, Rockland, Maine. 


OLD WESTERN PICTURES and maps. Name your 
subject, five by seven copies, fifty cents, three for 
one dollar. M. Sinclair, 339 Capitol, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


PSYCHIC ADVISER—Write me your problems—give 
birth date— ask three questions. Send 25c in coin 
and stamped envelope. Lily Clare, P. O. Box 812, 
Macon, Ga. 


Dime 


2500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses, books, 
Large bargain list 10c. Wanted-books, courses. 


Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 
first by “Writing and 


GET SMALL CHECKS at 
Selling Juvenile Verse.” A new, practical booklet 
that gives you the help you need. Written by one 


who sells. (“Juniors,” “Storytime,” etc.). t your 
copy now! Only 25c. Vernon Howard, 4822 Bamford 
Place, Los Angeles, California. 

SURPRISE FRIENDS with Maine Postmark. Mail 
sealed, stamped, addressed letter with dime. L. 
Box 663, Rockland, Maine. 

CARTOON IDEAS. WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623W 


Dickens, Chicago. 


UNHAPPY? Have helped hundreds. Can help you. 
Send both birthdates with $1 for helpful dependable 
analysis your personal problem. Dr. Parsons, 3034 
Lowell, Denver, Colo. 


SHORT SHORT GENIE plot outlines! Complete! No 
two alike. Each, dime and stamp. Gillmore, Box K-9. 


RAPID WRITING CODE. Legible code. Typewriter 
or long hand. 15c¢. Nicholas, Box 174, Venice, Calif. 


“CHESS SOLITAIRE GAMES.” R. Pala- 
fox, Badoc, Ilocos, Philippines. 


ALASKA AND CANADIAN COAST—Can take three 
or four other writers two to eight weeks this sum- 
mer on our forty-foot power cruiser, sharing small 
expense. Twelfth season in northern waters. Flexer, 
925 Halliburton Bldg., Los Angeles. 


INTERESTING LETTER from Maine correspondent. 
Dime plus stamp. L. Box 663, Rockland, Maine. 


QUESTIONS—Brief (3), $1.20. Detailed, $2.00 each. 
“Race horses. Tracks.” Chester Shewalter, expert 
handicapper, Box 568, » Joplin, Mo. 


ae ARTIST CREATES © ORIGINAL LAUGHING 

OMEDY, continuity, songs, radio-stage-screen. 

Faun Spalding, Doctor of Comedy, 257 Clark Build- 
ing, Canton, Chio. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS: 
ividual revelation. L. Box 663, Rockland, 


3c stamp. 


Send quarter for in- 
Maine. 
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WALLACE COOK’S ing hg | PLUS KEYBOOK: My 
set new. Will sell for $8. _—on 1551 Sheri- 
dan Avenue, New York, 6 





TITLES TAILORED exclusively for your manuscript. 
$2. Submit plot description, markets aimed for. 
Fee returned if unsatisfied. Jack Charles, 36 
Hansboro Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ARKANSAS—Questions about 
its people, customs, institutions, history, economics, 
or geography answered fully without charge. En- 
close return postage. Lee Ward, 515 Pyramid 
Building, Little Rock. 


RENT A COMPLETELY FURNISHED Berkshire cabin. 
Exceptional features. $20 monthly. Write—Haynes, 
Care Moltenbrey, Huntington, Mass. 








YOUR BOOK beautifully hand-set, hand printed, hand- 
bound by a master craftsman. Sample pages and 
terms on request. Write fully. Brandt, 3417 Garrett 
Road, Drexel Hill, 





LITERARY, SOCIAL CONTACTS— Interests ex- 
changed. Description listed for stamp. Winters, 
3FL, 104 West 14th, New York. 





WRITERS’ USED BOOKS bought, sold, rented. List 
free. Armra Co., 1310 Hinman, Evanston, III. 





EXTENDED OFFER—LAST CALL—BY SPECIAL 
REQUEST. Free-lance Writers, Beginners and those 
interested in writing for National Publication. 
Write today for your Official Membership Certificate 
and Press Card—enclose One Dollar, to Editorial 





Director, National Press Association, 307 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
SELF-HELP BOOKS, COURSES. Personal Printing. 


Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


ORIGINAL CARTOON ideas written to order. Par- 
ticulars, stamp. Dick Hanlon, 95 Franklin, Auburn, 
n. ¥. 


COOK’S PLOTTO, KEY. Practically new. For sale, 
$8. O. Sanderlin, Juniper Street, Orono, Maine. 


RENT, READ best writers’ books for cost of postage. 
Mail $2.00 now for your Rental Service Membership. 
Free Gift. C. W. Hansen, Bristol, Wisconsin. 


QUESTIONS answered by writer concerning Army 
life under Selective Service. Careful. Detailed. 25c 
each. Pvt. Andrew Aligauer, Co. “A” Bakery, 95th 
Q. M. Battalion, Camp Upton, L. I. 


225 PAYING poetry markets, 50c. Glazer, 1685 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








DISCOURAGED? Anyone can sell short items. Sell- 
ing secrets, markets, successful semen, dime, 


stamp. Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


GOLD MINE OF PLOT IDEAS—We still have a few 
copies left of a recent issue of Of All Things, the 
new magazine of oddities in the news, containing 
over 150 actual odd happenings. Copy, while they 
last, 15c. (Coin—no stamps.) Of All Things, Box 
46, Comanche, Texas. 


ISLAND TREASURE. 


cocos Correspondence _in- 
vited from seriously interested parties. Weston, 
1032, San Jose, Costa Rica. 

SOUVENIR of Washington, 25c postpaid. Wilson, 


Box 3015, Washington, D. C 


JUST THREE LITTLE WORDS—Hundreds of Truth 
students have written me this helps them under- 
stand God. Send 10c today for Three Little Words. 
Use these words and expect blessings of health, 
happiness, success. Mary Carter Allen, 112 West 
Sth, Little Rock, Ark. 

SHORT STORY WRITERS: I have over two hundred 

of the latest books on the Short Story, Plotting, 

Juvenile Writing. Humor, Cartooning, etc. I will 

sell, trade for books on writing, or rent. Free 

lists while books last. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 


LIVE ON WORKING RANCH, saddle horses, good 
cooking, don’t write unless really interested. $60 a 
month, grand climate. Double X Ranch, Lake Valley, 

ew Mexico. 
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Ideas won’t come? You need a 
Story Germ! Mystery, Love, Adventure, Character. 
Not one dissatisfied patron. For your protection, 
all sales final. Thus no Germ second hand. All 
fresh. $1.00 each, no stamps. The Robinettes, R. 
11, 202G, Portland, Oregon. 


WRITING LETTERS is good practice. An interesting 
letter is better than an interesting book because it 
is written for you. Live your story on paper! 
Learn to write by writing! Roundtable open to all. 
Young, aspiring writers invited. Stamp. Margaret 
Emerson, Box 234, G. P. O., New York. 


VOLUME NUMBER ONE, pocorn vagy the Florida and 
Miami Real Estate boom, now for sale. Price, $2.00. 
Wanted Agents or book selling establishments to 
handle sale of same, also wanted Small Town News- 
paper to carry narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N 
W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, 45c. Printed stationery, 
$3—1000. Writers supplies. Little Publishers, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, College graduate, intelligent, seri- 
ously interested in writing career, seeks work in 
Californiamprefer outdoor. Roderic Fuchs, Estes 
Park, Colorado. 


GONE STALE? 








SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 





tails free. Marksman, 103042 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 
POETS! EARN $45 A MONTH writing poems. I'll 


tell you how and where to sell them. Send 25c. 


Foster M. Hays, Waynesburg, Ky. 
100 HINTS FOR BEGINNING AUTHORS, by M. A. 


deFord. Manuscript preparation, marketing, mis- 
cellaneous. Tested, concise, simple, inclusive. Sent 
postpaid. Mail name and address with $1 (cash 


only) to Dept. D., Gene Publishing Co., 2127 Union 
St., San Francisco. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED: Complete, 24c. 
es 72 E. Harrison St., Long Beach, L. I., New 
ork, 





ESCAPE LANDLORDS’ hot breath. Sleep, cook, work 
in a Sioux  tepee. Comfortable, inexpensive, 
weatherproof, moveable. Naturally air-conditioned. 
Complete building plans and woodcraft. Fifty cents. 
White Bull, Woodinville, Washington. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Mailing opportunity lit- 
erature. Easy, inexpensive. 90% profit. Dime brings 
layout. Hinkle Press, A-907, Joplin, Missouri. 





NEW Contacts—thru our Personal Service dedicated 
to the promotion of friendships. Discriminating 
clientele. Write or telephone Grace Bowes, American 
Service, 236-MD West 70th St., New York City, 
Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


WRITERS—Send for 
Titles” for stories. 
envelope and 10 cents. 





my booklet “Fifty Attractive 
Enclose self-addressed stamped 
(coin) Mrs. E. H. Perry, 





405 Cambridge Apts., Sixth & Fawcett, Tacoma, 
Wash. 
GET IN THE MONEY! DETAILS—dime. F. 


M. 
Business Service, 435 Parkside Road, Plainfield, 





“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c¢c. Gloria Press, 
19261%4-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—The 
letter writer in each state. 
Chinese and 2 other foreign. 
we’re buying. Box L-8. 


SEND YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS with self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope and ae a fee to 
Personal Problems Advisor, Route Box 811, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


services of one experienced social- 
Also one who can write 
Nothing to sell you— 





CHARACTER IS DESTINY. KNOW THYSELF—and 
learn the way of self initiated activity. Astrological 
analysis can supply the needed understanding. No 


predictions. Give place, time, date of birth and 
letter stating education and aspirations. $3.00. 
x L-4. 
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GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. e furnish everything and teach you. Cem- 
plete plans, 25¢. Reedy-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 

ASTROLOGY RING—A marvelous coin silver ring 
from the heart of the Mystic Indian Country! Has 
your Astrology Symbol and two pretty turquoise 
sets! Send your ring size and $1.50! Enclose 
birthdate! Ralph Freese, Box 634, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


50 SPRINGBOARDS to salable love pulp plots. Fifty 
cents, coin. A writer reports: “Best slant I’ve seen 
= Leve Pulp problem.” Gayna, Box 1506, 

ie, Pa. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishes correspondence with 
matrimonially inclined lady. Box L-9. 


LONELY—Seeking happiness. I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaint- 
ance. White only. Write in confidence to Mona 
Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 

ind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 

and 205 revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 19264%%-D 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOUNG MALE WRITER, seeks genial Philadelphia 
songeete. H. F. Borden, 528 Landis Ave., Vineland, 








PHOTOGRAPHS HELP SELL YOUR STORIES— 
Can furnish crisp, snappy 8x10 glossy photographs 
made to your requirements. Complete file of models 
available. Lowest possible rates. Write Gill H. 
DeWitt, Lufkin, Texas. 


NEGRO SLANG—authentio—sent postpaid for 25¢ in 
coin. Leo Horan, 106 S. eenway Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn. siete 

“ALL OCCASION GREETING CARDS, 
Also surprise package.”’ Box L-5. 


LONELY?—HIGHWAYS TO ROMANCE—~Sparkling 
Romantic Descriptions Free. Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, 
Chicago. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY: Read “Money By Mail.” 44 
page magazine, packed with valuable money-making 


14 for $1.00. 








opportunities. Sample copy 10c (coin). Palmer & 
Co., Box 352-R, Bath, Pa. 
SOS—Young Philadelphia physician must borrow 


00.00; very worthy purpose; pay any reasonable 
interest; credit record excellent. Box L-2. 


HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Parade 
(non-matrimonial) provides genial indenticals, ro- 
mantic and thrilling contacts for male and female, 
young or old. Copy and facets, 10c. Geo. O. Gullick, 
Vineland, N. J. 


IS THERE A fascinating, superior young lady in 
—T. York State, inquires young geologist. 
ox L-3. 


NEW COOKS PLOTTO and key, won as prize, for 
sale, $10. Box L-7. 


GET CHECKS from smalltown publications. 
Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 25e. 
192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. 


Rural 
Press 


“Shortcuts” dime, 


stamp. Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 
PRIZES AWARDED—Experiences, Stories, Humor, 
Cartoons, Snapshots! Peppy Pen-Pals! Two Num- 
bers, 25c. 36-Page Beach Review, 20¢. Wow, Eolia, 
Missouri. 
PERSONABLE YOUNG MAN, Anglo-Saxon, 37, wishes 
correspondence, and possibly later collaboration, 


with interesting, forthright young woman residing 
vicinity Manhattan. Box L-6. 


BENJAMIN DORFMAN analyzes your problems. One 
dollar. 115 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MALE ART STUDIES! Interesting Photos! 25—$1.00. 
“Photos,” 2041 E. 2ist St., Oakland, Calif. 


LATEST, COMPLETEST MARKET INFORMATION— 
115 short-short Markets, 60 Western or Detective, 
160 Juvenile—25c and stamp, Each. Mercury 
Marketeers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


DIcEST 


AUTOMATIC WORD COUNTER 


A new Wordometer, to be attached to type. 
writers, is announced by the Veeder-Root Manu- 
facturing Company of Hartford, Conn. This 
meter registers up to 99,999 words, and then 
automatically reverts to zero. 

Since every editor is severely limited in his 
purchases by his space requirements, and an ac. 
curate word count of the script he is about to 
purchase is very helpful. Scripts whose wordage 





has been automatically recorded by the Veeder. 
Root word counter might well carry, in their 
upper right hand corner, the phrase: “ words 


as counted by the Veeder-Root automatic word 
counter.” Thus the editor knows the word count 
is accurate and can be depended upon. 

This is particularly valuable to novelists, and is 
the first such typewriter attachment offered in the 
low-price range. 





Who is New 

Who, 420 Lexington Ave., 

Lawrence Conant, Editor, is a new 20c monthly 

somewhat like Life. Study it first at your news- 
stand, 3c a word, photos essential. 


New York City, 








ATTRACTIVE YOUNG GIRL would like to meet man 


desiring happiness-companionship. sport, 
lovable. Guaranteed to please. Box L-1. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Instruc- 


tions 25c. Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 


YOU CAN NOW RENT the most popular writer’s 
books 30 days for less than Ic per day. Privilege 
of buying good used books at a substantial dis- 
count. Other features. Ask for writers’ list. An- 
derson Lending Library, Post Office Box 548-A, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. 
WD, 30 Church, New Yor _York City. 


PUBLISHING YOUR OWN WN WORK? Get our reason- 
able printing prices first. Gaus (Book Printers Since 
1874), 161 Grand St., New York. 
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ATTENTION YOUNG WRITERS! 


Manuscripts checked and revised by experienced grader and 
journalist of 20 years’ experience. Rates: 75c per 1000 words. 
One free copy of my recent book ‘Stories of Idaho’’ mailed 
to each applicant sending $2 or more for MS checking. 


LYDA H. BRUNEAU 


Box 83, Lewiston, Idaho 








MARTHA HARRISON 2025 Broadway 


New York 


I am interested in seeing work which needs to be care- 
fully placed and which is not of the standard pattern. 
Revision and criticism offered, if needed. Class Imstruc- 
tiow or through correspondence. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Send stamped envelope for information. 


Phone: Trafalgar 4-7536 























COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION SERVICES 


Typing 40c per 1,000 words, discount on books. 
Revisions. Personal letter service. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


414—13 Street Equitable Bldg. 
Oakland, California 
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APRIL, 


The Forum 
(Continued from page 11) 
Sir: 

You may be interested in announcing that Your 
Life Magazine, which pays first class rates, has a 
growing interest in personal experience articles, of 
not more than 3000 words, that carry with them 
sound, authentic solutions of personality, emotional 
and health problems. We have, for instance, pub- 
lished articles such as: “J Cured Myself of Claus- 
traphobia,’ by Charles Hanson Towne; “I Was 
an Ugly Duckling,’ by Nina Wilcox Putnam; 
“] Wish to God I Could Pray,’ by Henry Albert 
Phillips ; “I Am a Diabetic,” by Dr. W. E. Aughin- 
baugs; “IJ Faced My Second Altar;” “I Finally 
Found Myself,’ by Carveth Wells; “J Know Why 
Girls Go Wrong ;” “I Made My Second Marriage 
Work ;” “I’m Glad I’m an Introvert ;” “I’m Going 
Back to Church.” It is advisable that any pros- 
pective contributor study a few issues of the maga- 
zine to learn our style. 

We also have a constant demand for brief, 
stirring articles with a religious touch, but do not 
care for sermons. Douctas E. Lurton, 

Your Life, 
The Kingsway Press, Inc., 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Sir: 

For your information the Inter American Press 
Association’s function is primarily that of a news 
and feature clearing house for the newspapers in 
the United States and Canada, and for the news- 
papers of South and Central America. We do 
not exact a fee from free lance writers other than 
a ten percent handling charge on the selling price 
on all material not bought outright by us. We 
also supply country newspapers with fillers and 
interesting news items which we buy outright from 
correspondents in various parts of the country. 
We are anxious at present to develop working 
agreements with writers on whom we can rely to 
furnish us with accurate first hand information of 
news value on their own initiative. Obviously 
certain areas are more lucrative as news sources 
than others and thus necessitates fluctuating price 
scale arrangement. C. A. Payne, 

Inter-American Press Ass'n, 
Southeastern Division, 
703 Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Sir: 

Paging Leroy Childers, former editor of Rural 
Progress! 

Mr. Childers and myself were working on a book 
when he got himself a job, from the way he disap- 
peared it must have been editing the Timbuctoo 
Gazette. He vanished from the ken of man. The 
sad part is, he took the book with him after betting 
me fifty dollars it would sell on the first time out. 
Now, Leroy, if you read this hand over the cash 
or the corpse. 

Lee Stoxes, 2435 Guilford Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


1941 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


55 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in 714 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my ers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that ~ send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so Loom Soe for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousands words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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General, Miscellaneous and Fictional Better Living, 19 West 44th Street, New York 

Markets City. Theodor Swanson, Editor. Issued bi-month. 
ly; 25c a copy; $1.25 a year. “This is a non. 
fiction magazine circulating primarily to hard of 
hearing readers or persons interested in problems 
of hearing deficiency. We want 1500 to 3000 “P 
word articles on any subjects relating to ‘better 
living. Reports on manuscripts are made at no , 
set number of days. We pay $20 to $50 for full. y 


All-American Athlete, 922 Hoe Avenue, Bronx, 
New York (Editorial Office, 3568 Jerome Avenue, 
Bronx, New York). Bill Panzen and Michael Paw- 
lyshyn, Editors. Issued monthly: 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use any articles on sports that 
meet our approval. We report in two weeks and 


pay 1%c a word.” length articles.” a 

. . wt “ Po. _ d = y . 2 or 

_. 6 ange _ wa —— : Children’s Play Mate Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio. tie 
tto Ernest NayDurn, itor. Issued bi-monthly ; Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly: 15 

25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We seldom use fiction : iy ei oe fas 


copy; $1.50 a year. “We use stories for children lik 


but are glad to see manuscripts with Arcadian spout 12—adventure, mystery, historical, foreign; 


4 ; 2 5 . 3 P ~ A ar 
— be geo hategn on stg pastoral ~ tckgrounds absolutely authentic. Preferred length an 
iving, with or without photographs. We are espe- is 1800 words. We are not in the market for we 


cially interested in material on the Ozarks. We 
use about twenty short poems in each issue, but 
we pay for these in prizes only. Reports are in 
three weeks. We pay '/c to lc a word for prose.” 


verse, art work, photos. Contributors must enclose 
self-addressed envelope and postage sufficient to = 
cover return of script in the event of its rejection. 
Reports are in two weeks. We pay lc a word, ; 
The Argonaut, 544 Market Street, San Francisco, on publication.” 


California. Joseph L. DuPlain, Managing Editor. Common Ground, 222 Fourth Avenue, New Sl 
Issued weekly ; 10c a wide $5.00 a Nel “We York City. Louis Adamic, Editor. Issued quar- Le 
purchase articles of a timely nature. Prices paid erly: 506 a copy; $2.00 a year. (Address all T 
— extremely low, or no a S all is made. manuscripts to the Editors.) “The central interest 0 
Reports are in two weeks. of this magazine is the untold story of the com- : 

The American Foreign Service Journal, c/o De- jing and meeting of people belonging to some 60 of 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. Henry S. different national, racial, and religious backgrounds he 
Villard, chairman, Editorial Board. Issued month- on this American continent. We aim to strike a th 
ty; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Some fiction ma- positive, forward looking note. The field for the Tk 
terial is used, usually with a Foreign Service angle. material we want is wide enough to demand use ye 
Length is about 2500 words. We want articles of every literary form, and we welcome them all— we 
of interest to members of the Foreign Service, on the short story, article, poem, biographical or auto- ar 
national as well as international subjects, con- biographical sketch, essay, book review. The ma- - 
taining nothing of a controversial nature. Length, terial we have published already suggests the kind : 
1000 to 3000 words. We buy photographs at of things we want, though our range is nearly | 
nominal rates. Very little poetry is used. We  |imitless. We shall continue to run_ substantial u 
report in two weeks and pay $5 to $15 for illus- articles that deal with the larger aspects of the b 
trated articles.” American scene. We also want lighter pieces that ¢ 

American Forest, 919 17th Street, N. W., Wash- illuminate specific phases of the larger whole, ar 
ington, D. C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued monthly; and pieces of social criticism. We need fiction. be 
35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Just now we are Nearly everything submitted so far has been too D. 
interested only in material dealing with outdoor machine-made, the racial-cultural situation pulled ° 
recreation, interesting forest or outdoor personali- in by the hair to give the piece a slant our way. 
ties, and people who are doing unique things in We must have stuff that clamored to be written. se 
forestry, soil conservation, wildlife management, We are similarly eager for poetry, for humor, for b 
and other phases of conservation. We buy photo- everything that will help light up this vast, im- 
graphs. No poetry. Reports are in two weeks as_ portant subject. We don’t want generalities, mere a 
an usual rule, and we pay Ic a word, on accept-_ editorializing. We are out for vivid, graphic de- 
ance.” tail, specific incident that makes its point by im- 
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plication rather than by moralizing or preaching. 
Material should rarely run more than 5000 words ; 
9500 to 3000 is ideal length, more or less as ma- 
terial demands. We pay Yc to 2c a word, on 
publication, and hope to pay higher rates as maga- 
zine grows. We also want photographs; should 
be glossy prints well within the scope of the 


magazine. No photograph will be returned unless 
it is accompanied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Payment up to $5 will be made for 


each photograph.” 

Everybody's Weekly, The Philadelphia Enquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Samuel] S. Schwab, 
Editor. Issued every Sunday; 10c a copy. “We 
want factual and objectively written articles, with 
photographs. Length should be about 1800 words. 
Immediate decisions are made on scripts. Rate 
of payment depends upon type of article, made 
upon publication.” 

Everyday Astrology, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Victoria Gray, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We have staff 
writers for technical material, but we are open 
for 2000 word articles on subjects that can be 
tied up with astrology, such as love, money, 
fashions, and personality. No fiction, though we 
like inspirational, personal experiences if they 


are incorporated into the articles and used as ex- 
pay 


amples. Reports are in ten days. We ic a 


word, on acceptance.” 











SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: 


Look for the great new novel 
THE SCARLET HILL by Frank 
Owen—a book | suggested to 
him because | felt he was 
ideally suited to write a story 
of that sort. “Il am much be- 
holden to you," says this au- 
thor, for getting me to write 
THE SCARLET HILL, and for 
your help during the time | 
worked on the book." (Watch 
and see whether the reviews 
and advertising justify our confidence.) 


LATEST NEWS: Just sold second serial rights on 
THE BLUE GERANIUM, the new best selling mystery 
| mentioned last month. 


LATEST CALLS: Two offers of $1,500 each! 1) Contest for 
books about America. 2) $1,500 advance (not contest) 
offered for extraordinary novel, even first novel, by firm 
which has put out only non-fiction up to now. Query me 
and tell me what you have in mind. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 

| am particularly Interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 

| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


Writer’s Digest 





FRANK OWEN 
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SOLD-- 
American! 


This isn't a tobacco broadcast. But a little 
story of how you can cash in when you know 
what you can do best. Morgan Dennis came 
to me with an idea about his favorite subject 
—dogs. By profession he is an artist, not a 
writer. We agreed on an idea; | showed the 
manuscript to the AMERICAN Magazine. 
Then followed a conference with the editor. 


And now watch for | LIKE ‘EM LITTLE, for 
which the AMERICAN has just paid $300— 


10c a word! 


Here's the latest example of my system— 
you cash in when | know something about you, 
when | give direction to your career, when | 
select the proper market for you. The last week 
in February | sent almost a thousand dollars in 
sales checks to my clients... and every sale 
was to a market at which | had pointed that 
particular author. 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, 
LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndi- 
cates. 


My successful authors told me about themselves when they 
came to me. When you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50¢ per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 


No “collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks, Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


} 


' A.L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Spe WRITER'S DIGEST 
\2{% IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 

Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address 


ee State .. 











WRITER’sS DIGEST 


The Farmer-Stockman, 500 North Broadway, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Clarence Roberts, 
Editor. Issued twice a month; 50c a year. “Our 
material is mostly staff written. But we do use 
some special material although practically all of 
this is written by writers or readers who live in 
circulation territory (Oklahoma and Texas). Ma. 
terial used must interest southwestern farmers. We 
use photographs according to the above. Reports 
are in ten days. We pay the 20th of month dur. 
ing which material is published.” 

The Nation, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Freda Kirchway, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy ; $5.00 a year. ‘We are primarily interested 
in articles on political, social, and economic ques- 
tions of national and international importance. We 
use poetry. Reports are in one week. We pay 1c 
a word, on publication.” 


National Historical Magazine, published by the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. Virginia P. Allen, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy, $2.00 a year. “‘We use articles from 
1500 to 3500 words—American historical back- 
ground, primarily Revolution. We use photographs 
only with the articles. Very little poetry. Reports 
are in approximately two weeks. No specific rates 

-on publication.” 

New Mexico Magazine, The Capitol, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on the New Mexico scene, archeology, 
history, outdoors, scenic attractions, hunting and 
fishing, Photographs should 
accompany manuscripts, no additional payment. 
We use poetry, 8 to 24 lines on New Mexico, no 
payment. Reports are in two weeks. We pay 
$10 to $15 per articles, on publication.” 

Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. W. S. Appleton, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use historical-antiquarian related to New England. 
Reports are in about one month. We pay $5 to 
$10, on acceptance.” 


industry, resources. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want compelling articles about animals and birds, 
preferably with photographs where the figures are 
conspicuous and sharp. We need especially stories, 
articles and essays of humane import or content. 
We suggest 300 words as a limit, in rare in- 
stances up to 600. Comparatively little verse is 
used, and offerings of from 4 to 16 lines are 
more likely to be accepted than longer ones. Good 
photographs, with or without text, are always 
wanted. New contributors are urged to examine 
a recent copy of our magazine (sent free on re- 
quest). Material must be typewritten, return post- 
age enclosed with fully-addressed return envel- 
ope. We report in a week or less and pay ¥¢ 
a word for price, $1.00 up, on verse. Photographs, 
50c to $2.00 on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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es The Pan American, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
&. “oo City. Leslie P. Eichel, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
, . ur : 


95c a copy; $3.00 a year ($2.00 for five or more 


ir aa student subscriptions). ‘“‘We use fiction on any Beginners 


topic relative to Pan America—short short story 


<a only. We want translations of stories also. We use 
‘mers, W 1000 to 1500 word articles on any topic relative Only 
Q € ° . » m 
Repors to Pan America. We buy photographs. We use 

onth dur. poetry on this same subject. Reports are about 
a week or ten days. We pay small rates, on pub- 

lication.” RK 

ork City, The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 

€: 5c a Biography, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 

interested Pennsylvania. William Reitzel, Editor. Issued - 

nic ques- quarterly ; $1.00 a copy; $3.00 per year. “We use N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ince. We monographic material relating to the Middle ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 

pay lve Atlantic States and particularly to Pennsylvania. group of students tn tts Beginner’s Indt- 
No photographs or poetry. Reports are within vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

d by the | x weeks to two months.” Experienced students or writers with 

an Revo- Photoplay-Movie Mirror, 122 East 42nd Street, a good record of MS. sales are not 


shingto New York City. Ernest V. Heyn, Executive Edi- eligible. A monthl roup of sincere 
—_ tor; Helen Gilmore, Associate Editor. Issued g ¥ 9 Pp : 


— ish: Wk = cane: SURE a dein. We ber students will be accepted and trained. 
al back- photographs. Reports are within an average of T he purpose of this Beginner's Course 
tographs two weeks. We pay flat rate on acceptance.” in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
Reports Physical Culture, 122 East 42nd Street, New ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
ific rates York City. Miss Ann Gurley, Editor. Issued plain how to write short stories. The 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use first- course lasts four months. 
erson serials of three instalments (12,000 to ; ; 
a Fe, 13,000 words). These may be fictionized and RADUATES of the Beginner's 
a an dramatized versions of true experiences, or, if 1 Course in Writing wall not sud- 
heology straight fiction, must have the ring of truth. Sub- den Yy become professional writers, nor 
ing oa jects: Marriage problems, parent-child relation- will they be able to do stories offhand 
p Pare ships, current social problems. These should be for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
pare slanted so that there is a health angle—either WILL, however, understand a few 
oe pie mental or physical health. We use health arti- secrets of professional writing, and be 
Ne ‘pay cles of timely interest. Interviews, with M. D.’s, able to compose good readable English 
: osteopaths, chiropractors, etc., who have made in the approved editorial form. Only 
new and valuable contributions to the betterment : . 
Street, sincere students desired. 


Edit of humanity. Self-help articles by psychologists ; . : ; ; 
m nse exposes of health rackets. Other subjects, pro and The ptice of this course ts quite rea- 
ae con: vaccination, birth control, sex education. We sonable.* You will have opportunity 








9 buy photographs. Reports are in two weeks. We to study under experienced, professional 
pay 2c a word, upon acceptance. editors who will take an individual in- 
Pic Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York terest in your progress. Complete de- 
\venue, City. A. Lawrence Holmes, Editor. Issued every salle and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Editor. two weeks; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is Goure ic Wettne thet ailll ate 
: “We a picture magazine. We use series of photos on : ° oe oe eae 
_ birds, sports or entertainment or of an educational na- and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
ioe te ture, if interesting. Reports are made within a We urge you to reply at once 
stories, week, if possible. We pay $5 per print as average ; 
ontent, rate, payable on publication.” warren DSORST 
a Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Philade!- 22 East 12th Street, © 
ninggilion phia, Pennsylvania. Margaret M. Moore, Editor. Cincinnati, Ohio Bape ; 7 
es are Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We ; og send details pd the eg Course in Writ- 
Good ; ) ‘eae ? ; ing. is puts me under no obligation. 
use good dog stories that aren’t ‘sob stuff, and 
always these are hard to find. For that reason articles Name 
weagrsed are a safer bet. Articles used are on subjects rey 
gots of interest to owners, breeders, exhibitors of pure 7 
paw bred dogs: training, care, kennel helps, feeding, hove Lt a State 


: breeding, new fields of dogs’ usefulness. Length: ae ; i 
y Yac 500 to 1500 words. Also fillers. We rarely buy *We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
raphs, story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


photographs. Poetry used must be exceptional. eck eqrcoment on AML, oucliments. 


Reports are within about a week. We pay 25c per 
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60 WRITER’S 
published inch, following publication.” 

Read, The Book World Magazine, 123 Fulton 
Street, New York City. Boris Todrin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use fiction, 1200 to 1500 words preferred, 2000 
maximum length. We want stories, sketches, and 
narratives. Articles must stress the narrative rather 
than the expository, 1200 to 2000 words. We use 
poetry. Reports are in one week. We pay 20c a 
line for poetry ; 1c a word for prose. Critical arti- 
cles invited. Payment on publication.” 

Spot, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Fred 
Feldkamp, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use photographs exclusively, 
with caption material. Material covers the field 
of entertainment—hobbies, night clubs, vacations, 
Broadway, Hollywood, sports and pix of animals 
(unusual, humorous) and action shots. Query first 
—answers within ten days. We pay $5 per picture, 
on publication.” 

Travel, 116 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We use well-written, in- 
formative articles between 1500 and 5000 
on less familiar aspects of familiar places, ad- 
venture and exploration, some natural science, 
archeology for the layman, with special emphasis 
on the Western Hemisphere. We buy photographs, 
for which we pay $3 to $5 each. Reports are 


Wor ds 


made within two weeks as a rule. We pay Ic a 
word, upon publication.” 

The Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Edith N. Lantz, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use stories of 


Christian character 
words. Articles on 
history, craft, 500 


high moral tone and definite 
building value, 2000 to 3000 
nature, people of other lands, 
to 1000 words. We use photographs for illustrative 
Report on manuscripts in 


purposes. No poetry. 
four to six weeks. We pay $2.50 per 1000, on 
acceptance.” 

Syndicates 


Business Feature Service, America Fore Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. R. G. King, Editor. “We pur- 
chase only from regular correspondents. Interested, 
experienced writers may query to if thei1 
territory is open. However, since we protect all 
our correspondents on their territory, we require 
that they do no trade paper writing except through 
us, although they may write for other publications 
outside the business field. Reports are within from 
We pay Yc a word, 


see 


one to four weeks usually. 
shortly after publication.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York City. S. Burton Heath, Editor General 
Features, Mrs. A. P. Waldo, Fiction Editor. “We 
use short stories, 900 to 1000 words, for which we 
pay $5 on publication. Sunday page stories, about 
3500 words, $25 on As a rule 
receive articles from but 
however, interested in seeing good free-lance fea- 
tures. We use a small amount of poetry on con- 
tract. Reports are in about two weeks.” 


we 


are, 


publication 


regular writers we 


DIGEST 


Magazine Feature Service, America Fore Build. 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. Rose King, Editor. “We 
use timely articles suitable for outstanding general 
magazines. Query first. Photographs used are usy. 
ally only for illustration of articles ordered.” 

N. B. A. Monthly Supplement Service for News. 
papers, 421-23 Security Trust Building, Indian. 
apolis, Indiana. Ryland D. Pratt, Jr., Editor. “We 
use articles on the following subjects: Circulation 
Promotion, Sales Management (Newspaper), News 
paper Economics, Boy Welfare (Youth Surveys), 
Circulation Management, Sales Contests, Direct 
Mail Promotion for Newspapers, Street Sales and 
Home Delivery Promotion. Reports are in one 
month. Payments are made upon acceptance ; rates 
vary. 

New Jersey Press Bureau, 106 Jefferson Street, 
Weehawken, New Jersey. Frank Littell, Editor, 
“We use short stories, 1000 to 5000 and 10,000 
words, with a smart, sophisticated background 
having timely interest; or of the pulp love variety 
in the 3500 to 5000 word class. Serial stories, all 
lengths, but in 12 installments with 
1300 words to a chapter bearing love, mystery, 
and adventure in combination. Send synopsis only, 
Pictures, feature, advertising and spot news; send 
negatives, or 344x4% to 8x10 prints. We want 


preferably 


articles: Spot News; new developments in Hous- 
ing, Defense Housing, Industry and _ unusual 
changes in community. Features; serials of 4 or 
more pictures of sectional or national interest. 


Series showing need for slum clearance, low-cost 
housing, recreation facilities, revealing abuses in 
a particular trade or industry by which the public 
is mulcted, etc.” 


Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. ‘We are 
interested only in short, fully authenticated science 
news articles. We do not buy much outside ma- 
terial. Manuscripts handled promptly. We 
pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 


are 


Trade Journals 

American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Gup- 
till, Editors. “We articles covering all 
phases of art, especially how-to-do-it articles.” 

The American Press, 225 W. 39th Street, New 
York City. Don Robinson, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles 
about weekly newspapers—primarily ideas and 
plans which help them in selling advertising. We 
buy only a few photographs. Reports are in a 


want 


week. Payment is indefinite.” 
Asbestos, 16th Floor, Inquirer Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. 


Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles about odd uses of asbestos or asbestos 
products, or uses in various industries or sciences. 
Also news of people in the asbestos industry. Occa- 
sionally we buy photographs. Reports are in one 
week. We pay $1 per 100 words; accepted with- 
in one week and paid at time of acceptance.” 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRITER’S DI 
to its readers. 


are authoritative. 


After a conscientious ary! sh 
ES 





over a score of publisher’s book 
recommends the following books 


All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 2.50 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use It ieinees 1.50 
| a Turck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 
Peter Mark. Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary . 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
maar A Rankin Aiken 
A Workin —— of the 
English be Pe 1.00 
— g ay 
Grammar Simplified 1.25 
bam C. Fernal 
Writing Good English 2.00 
R Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder . 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms .. 3.50 
Don’t Say It 5.00 
john B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Pla’ 3.00 
Kenneth Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
saath oy 2 2.75 
ohn Lawson 
So You" re Writing a Play? 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Diction: 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
ony to Radio 2.50 
irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite em 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing 1.00 
Ralph 7 
New Technique of Screen 
wes ‘ 3.00 
Lamar L 
How to Write. ‘ont Sell Film 
Stories ... 3.50 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
mmandments 2.75 
O. J. Martin 
Radio Writing 3.75 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy 3.50 
Edith Cherringt e. 
First Principles of 2.00 
Robert * ae 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 
— A. age Dictionary 1.75 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary 2.00 
Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon 2.75 
ndrew Loring 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 


Anne Hamilion 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Gnney 5 = 
Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plot of the Short Story 
Henry Albert Phillips 


1.25 


Writer’s Digest 


Plots and Personalities 1.75 
Downey @& E. H. Slosson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The wit Market........... 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
1941 Year Book and Market 
Guide 
Photo-Market Guide 
John P. Lyons 
=> Photo Almanac & Market 
uide .... 


35 
0 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing Faas 
Sigmund Spaeth 

The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 

So You Want to Write a Song 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography onli 
Trade ia, ps Srbcaierw 
H. ot Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera aad 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


. 1.50 
. 1.00 
1.00 


50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


ild ate . 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffeloc 
Narrative Technique psnseu oe 
homas H. Vout 
Trial & Error... er, 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
b. Wilhelm 
mr « of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction . 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 

obinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing......... 2.00 
~~ Parsons 

Writin Carcer........... 2 
othe H, Uzeell 

Magazine bea and Editing.. 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 

Writing the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 
Mio, E Emery Hall 2.50 


Witting Sagnaine Fiction. ...... 

alter S. Campbell 

How to Revise Your 
Anne Hamilton 

Dynamics of Drama mi 
George Armin Shaftel 


wn Stories 1.25 





00 Putting “It” in the 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations . 2.00 
| Georges Polti 
| Writing the Magazine Article... 2.00 
Charles Carson 
eee | Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
‘alter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing....... 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold . , 
Writing Novels to Sell. . 
aurence D’ —— 
Writing the Sex Novel. 
urder Manual .. 
Underworld and Prison Slang. . 
Sea and Navy Writer’s ang 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s a. = 


bh RBBE EB ES 


Air Story Writer’s a. . e 
Conte, ingo : o20s ae 
amon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing. .... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
The Writer’s Book sees ee 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The Said Book 1.50 
All Synonyms for “‘said’”’ 
How to Prepare Mss. an 
Contest Entries ......... 35 
The Gag Builder......... 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuc orndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
How to Make Money By 
riting Desias 60 
Selling What You Write 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell - 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them Sacepee ars nice 


Helen King 
Business Paper Writing 2. 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling apestet 


Feature Articles . 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson” 
The Mind in the Making . 1.00 
Fames Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing. .... 2.00 


Walter B. Pitkin 3 
The Technique of Novel Writing 2.00 
Basil Hogarth 


Writers—Here’s How! 1,00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Column 3.00 


Mildred I. Reid 





Name 





is your best 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITERS -SPEAKERS 


ANEW INVENTION IN 
WORD FINDING 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pages of the World’s 
jectives assembled with the NOUNS he ch : ey 
amazingly simple methoc ng f 
~— perior adjectives so caf y used by 
¢ 
aid 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,090 dyr 
arranged tnder the N({ UNS. with which they have been 
noted writers. The Boston Transc Ingenious and 
thoroughly workable’’—512 Pages 








WnOoe au nors $2 

















ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs ar sed by 
age writer. This book auton ca the a 
adverb Se. add sparkle to you ‘avoid 





lously,’ lavish nmoderately,”’ 


All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $5.90 Postpaid 
Money refunded within 5 days. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. W.D.2, Emmaus, Pa. 


CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT SHORTS! 


een selling ‘em — 
one to HOUSEH OL D th 
Mc cKi nley, Hamilton, Rae 
revise it, they 
SELLING f 
yo ws Synd ° 
ients 






























JOHN KIERAN 
114 Chester Ave. Danville, Ill. 


NON- aa epee WRITERS - 











tLY IODERATE I 
f you mention Writer’s Digest 


"MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT Wollaston, 


23 Green Street Mass. 








MARY STROTHER CHAMBERS 


Literary Critic 
Author of 30 published stories ; = years critical 
ence. Associate of F. M. Holly, New York selling agent 
Fiction, articles and books. Mss. typed. Write for rates 


experi- 








7021 — Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 


WIN IN CONTESTS 


By spending LESS money to send MORE entries. YES 
we furnish boxtops, labels, cartons and entry blanks to 
qualify your contest entries. Send stamped return envelope 
for complete Price List and contest announcements 


W. D. EGGLESTON, Milford, New York 


PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE. 


It a bona fide te 
vates 6 ae NG 
NY r s in 

















» you should cons acher of 
ARN \ 





If you're not selling 
professional w 1 
ir uction, cri 
(and return sta 


PROF. WILLETT MAIN KEMPTON 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 









THE ATHENS, GA. 
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Pacific Road Builder, 74 New Montgomer 
Street, San Francisco, California. W. L. Netherby 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00, 
year. ““We use 1200 to 1500 words ip 
length, acco about five or six clea 
photos, preferably close-ups of unique construction 
practices. Must be concerned with West Coag 
projects. Knowledge of field is essential. We buy 


s; best to query. 
usually less. 


Reports are 
We pay $15 





photographs som 
within fourteen 
per article 
The Musician, 131 West 57th Street, 
City. Nicholas DeV« Editor. 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 


musical subjects that are informative 


days; 

on publication.” 

New York 

Issued monthly; 
use articles on 

and interest. 

but we 


ing. We don’t want news, want magazine 





material by people whose names are prominently 
identified in the world of music. Occasionally 
we use poems on musical theme. Reports are 
in one month. 

Practical Builder, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. C. E. Brahm, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $100 a year, $2.00 for 
three years. “We use practical, definite, instruct. 


ive articles not over 400 words in length that 
offer information useful to the building con. 
tractor. Articles must be accompanied by photo- 
graphs or drawings showing details, and must be 
ticles are not de. 
substitution of a 
Query 
On spe- 
housing 
estate sub- 


technically correc 
wing 
inufactured one. 
-pted only 


sired, nor are stories sh 





home-made article 


first, since materi ed is acc 





cial assignment use stories on 


projects other than government, real 


divisions, small factory structures, gasoline sta- 
tions, tourist cabins. Pictures, names, and ad- 


important and should 
also use sharp and clear 


dresses of the builders 


accompany stories. We 












pictures for our Sketch section. These should 
be of good architectural details on residences or 
small commercial build We pay $3 each for 
those accepted. photographs of un- 
usual interest field. We pay 70c 
per column illustrations. Checks 
are mailed la h, during which ma- 
terial is published.’ 

Radio-Craft, 20 Vé Street, New York City. 


R. D. Washburne, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 





a copy. “We buy photographs if they are of suffi- 
cient technical interest. We use technical and 
eak-teckaicel articles not over 1800 words for 
readers with aii interest in radio mechanics. 


Reports are in one week. We pay Ic a word after 


publication ; $2 per photo 





Textile World, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Douglas G. Woolf, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
articles covering textile management, merchandis- 
ing, manufacturing technique, labor relations, raw 
material supply, etc., but avoiding elementary, 


historical or generally well-known material. We 
buy photographs. Reports vary; should not exceed 
week or 10 days. We pay lc a word, on publica- 


tion.” 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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APRIL, 


Washington Markets 
(Continued from page 22) 


written article may bring the author a check 
for $200 or $300 


The Nation’s Business, 1615 H. Street, 
N. W., is the second ranking magazine in 
importance which is published in the Dis- 
trict. It is edited by Mr. Merle Thorpe, 
and has a circulation of nearly 350,000. This 
monthly is intended primarily for business 
men and much of the material is prepared 
by the various specialists on the staff of the 
magazine, which is housed in the building 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Very 
few articles which are mailed in spontan- 
eously are accepted, as the editorial staff 
like to know the “direction of thinking” of 
contributors. Many articles are done on 
assignment, however. Competent business 
men who are specialists in certain commer- 
cial activities, or certain trade experts, might 
qualify to contribute to its pages. Payment 
varies with the article, as there is no set fee 
for articles. All articles should be such as 
to appeal to business men throughout the 
nation, and not of restricted application. 
Communicate with Mr. Raymond C. Wil- 
loughby, managing editor, before sending 
in anything. 

Nature Magazine, 1214—16th Street, N. W., is 
edited by Arthur N. Pack, and managing editor is 
Richard W. Westwood. This publication is spon- 
sored by the American Nature Association, and 
its objective is nature study, and conservation of 
natural and animal resources. The circulation of 
about 63,000 is drawn principally from high school 
and college or university natural science classes, and 
the articles are basically informative, such as can be 
used as a supplement to the text-book. Treatment 
of the subject, however, should not be text-book- 
ith, but fresh in outlook and provided with suit- 
able illustrations or drawings. An article on the 
life and habits of a certain species of bird or 
animal or fish, written by a competent individual, 
might find place in the issues of this magazine. 
Travel articles are less frequently used, and if 
tun, must stress some aspect of land of flora 
conservation. The locale of articles is preferably 
st in United States or its possessions, but many 
articles of foreign background are annually pub- 
lished. Payment varies with the type of article. 
A preliminary letter of inquiry to the editor about 
an article is always advisable here. This maga- 
tine appears monthly, October to May, and bi- 
monthly from June to September. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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WANT YOUR WORK SOLD? 


Or Just Criticized? 


If you want a “critic” to read your work and tell 
you all the things he can find wrong with it do 
not send it to me. 

Fault could be found with most of the material 
you read in print. But someone received cash 
for it. 

If you need a salesman, whose only interest in 
your work is its salability, I want to hear from 
you. I haven’t any course or collaboration to 
sell you. I sell manuscripts, not criticisms. 

A postcard will bring you my MAGAZINE 
MAP showing my exact location in relation to 
more than four hundred editorial checkbooks. 
On the reverse side you will find all the details 
of how I sell. 

It is possible that your work has been rejected 
simply because you did not offer it to the editor 
who would have bought it promptly. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East Thirty-ninth St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to edtors. 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1941 PRIZE PRO- 

GRAM; Guaresrty prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc 
eive also description of HELP YOURSELF 

each) containing 999 PL KCES TO SEND 





You will 
HANDLOOKS ($1 
OEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National . Mogezine, of poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; a 


702 N. Vernon Street gy Se "Toone 








~NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE, dedicated to the 
promotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. Write 
or telephone, Graces Bowes. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 















Writers find Practical Fiction Writ- 
ing the Sure Way to success. Com- 
plete training . . . constructive criti- 


cisms . . . professional guidance... 
sales service . . » No flattery, no 
wasted time or effort. The most 


interesting, practical plan for _fic- 


tion writers. Investigate now. Send 
for free booklet and criticism coupon. 
sees . 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
. a your free book, ‘‘The Way Past the 
and the free criticism coupon. 
WMD ccvcccccvccccccosesesececccoceee 
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FEATURE WRITERS WANTED! 


We have a call from a newly organized Newspaper 
Syndicate, serving two continents, for graduate students 
of Wycliffe A. Hill’s Course ‘‘Article Writing Made Easy,” 
to act as local correspondents and to work on assignment. 
They also want stories, photos, and cartoons. Write for 


details. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 105 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
We have 


541 S. Spring St. 


P. S. Please state if you own Plot Genie. 
something special for you! 





SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


Short short stories considered for placement at $1.00 reading 
2,000 words. The 








in writing a salable short short story 


OBERFIRST & OBERFIRST 


Literary Agents 
WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 











THE MYSTERIOUS WORLD 
WITHIN YOU 
Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 


right time and realize a life of happiness and 


abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: Scribe G.K.Z. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration, 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S oon? 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewritir ng Departments open to 
all writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELPFU! 

SERVICE since 1918 

Our competent professional staff will revise and bern m. 

R. ATE S. 
. wanted for publication. 
! Manuscripts accurate! 
pewritten including car on copy 30c thousand 
words up to 00 words or less, Above 5000 words lower rates. 


WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 











SONG WRITERS 


Music Composed to Lyrics. Lyrics written to melodies. Songs 

(words and music) revised and arranged. Standard professional 

— at moderate cost. Free literature. Return postage must 
ompany all manuscripts. 


LEN FLEMING 


Song Specialist, 
ince 19131 PENNA 











WELLSBORO 
SONG 


SEND US YOUR Forms! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 
m at once for our proposition and FREE E Rhyming 
ictionary. 
RICHARD BROS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








25 Woods Bidg., 





American Rifleman is published monthly by the 
National Rifle Association of America as their offi. 
cial journal. Its editorial offices are at 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue, N. W., and look out directly upon 
the new $500,000 underpass at the intersection of 
Massachusetts and 16th Streets, N. W., now in 
process of construction. The writer interviewed 
a member of the editorial staff to the outside ac. 
companiment of steam-shovels, cement-mixers and 
general traffic din, and learned something of its 
present needs. This magazine, which was founded 
in 1885, has found a new importance in the 
national defense program which is now underway, 
Thousands of reserve officers in the Army and 
Navy are on its subscription lists, and Associa- 
tion membership, and Major General M. E. Reck. 
ord (now stationed at Ft. Meade, Md.) is execu- 
tive vice-president of the Association. Its Feb- 
ruary and March, 1941, were each 66 
pages, and well filled with rifle-lore and technical 
articles. Most of the material printed is purchased 
from competent authorities, or specialists on var- 
ious types of rifle use. Army and Navy officers 
frequently contribute to its pages. Many articles 
on the history of rifles are purchased, such, was the 
leading story of the March, 1941, issue, entitled 
“When You Can’t Get Brass” (cartridge cases), 
a most engrossing story of the history of flintlocks, 
muzzle-loading rifles, breechloading percussion 
rifles and carbines. Another article in the same 
issue discusses the use of the chronoscope in 
measurement of velocity and time in flight of 
bullets. Another author has rung the bell with 
a story on “Shooting in 4-H Clubs” (farm boys 
and farm girls). In general, an authoritative arti- 
cle on use of small-arms or rifles, historical or cur- 
rent, in peace or war, is a potential sure-shot 
(pardon the pun) editorially for The American 
Rifleman. Payment is usually one cent a word 
(or up) and photographs usually necessary. Query 
the editor, Mr. L. J. Hathaway, before sending in 
a contribution. Circulation is about 65,000 and 
growing fast. 


issues, 


The pages of the Magazine of Art (founded 
1909) offer to those with a substantial background 
in the fine arts an outlet for their writing talent. 
This magazine is published monthly by the Amer- 
of Art, 801 Barr Building, and 
has a circulation of about 10,000. The editor 
is F. A. Whiting, Jr. This publication is a slick- 
paper job and generally speaking only those writers 


ican Federation 


of known reputation in the field of the fine arts 
This organ covers 
and articles may 


could contribute to its pages. 
all phases of the field of art, 
be on such topics as painting, architecture, sculp- 
If you are well- 
versed on one of these fields the magazine is a 


ture or the philosophy of art. 


potential market, but an amateur could scarcely 
do the trick. 


(To be concluded in May issue) 
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WHAT! Only $7500? 
" thought you would be interested to know that 


we had a letter from Steve Fisher yesterday, 
ing that he had sold “I Wake Up Screaming” to 
the movies for/$7,500.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
RayYMOND T. Bono. 

@ To those who have read Steve Fisher’s “Literary 
Roller Coaster’ in the Writer’s 1941 Year Book, 
this is the maraschino cherry.—Ed. 





Original 3 Act Plays 
Sir: 

The Penny Players, operating The Barn Play- 
house at Madison-on-the-Lake, Ohio, are seeking 
original three-act plays, to be tried out during 
their coming season, which begins June 27. Their 
schedule calls for ten plays in ten weeks, with 
each show playing four to five performances. They 
hope at least four of 
those plays will be 
produced from scripts 
which, because they 
lack the advantages of 
a try-out, have missed 
the Broadway market. 

The Barn Playhouse 
has built its success on 
the premise that an 
audience wants a show 
for its money, and the 
play sought by The 
Penny Players must 
first be good entertain- 
ment. It may be amusing or tragic, sentimental or 
exciting, but it must be ‘theatre.’ Furthermore, it 
must have a cast of not more than seventeen 
characters, one set (or two simple sets, at most) 
and should be modern in costume and dialogue. 

The author of any original script selected and 
produced by the Penny Players will receive a roy- 
alty based on ten per cent of the gross for the 
‘run’ of his play. He will retain all rights to his 
play at all times. 

Scripts may be mailed or expressed to The 
Penny Players, Madison, Ohio, any time between 
March 1 and June 15, and must be accompanied 
by a Post Office Money Order in the amount of 
One Dollar ($1.00) to cover the cost of handling 
and return postage. A receipt for the script will 
be mailed to the author when it is received. Un- 
usable scripts will be returned as soon as read. 

Donatp Scuerer, Manager, 
Tue PEnNy PLAyYERs. 


Jide LU SSN AG 








Something New! 


Learn Photography 
during your 
Summer Vacation 


at 


Baylor University 


Waco, Texas 





PROF. SMITH 


A new plan combining your summer vacation with a 
study of general pom —Ce the beginner. You 
can learn here how to develop films, make prints and 
enlargements and how to bui Ya your own dark room. 
Make your start in photography here. 

Prof. A. Clarence Smith of Baylor University is one _of 
the pioneer photography instructors in the U. S. He 
was the originator of the Short Course idea in news 
photography which many larger universities have adopted: 
He will assisted by others eminent in the field. 
Learn Photography as a supplement to your writing. 
Stories with pictures are better, and you can make them 
yourself. The cost of the course will be $30 for tuition, 
and $17 for board and room for two weeks in the best 
dormitory. Choose one of two vacation perio 


Either June 16th to June 28th 
Or, July 7th to July 19th 
Enrollment strictly limited. 


Send for folder. Address: Prof. A, Clarence Smith, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 











THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


~A Mile High — 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Three Weeks—fuly 21 to August 8 


LEADERS 
Poetry Edward Davison, Director 
Short Story Wallace Stegner 
Novel Hudson Strode 
Children’s Books Louise Seaman 
Prose Harry Shaw 


also 
Mari Sandoz, Witter Bynner 


FIVE SEPARATE WORKSHOP GROUPS 


Individual Conferences with the Leaders — 
Manuscript Bureau opens July 7 for prelimi- 
nary readings—Outstanding work will be rec- 
ommended to national publishers and editors 
—Auditors (non-writers) may attend. 


For full details write to 
Writers’ Conference 
Room 51 Arts, Boulder, Colo. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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2 WRITER’S 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in Liberty Magazine—than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed 
from the scene in recent years. Who will take their places? 
Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
Rudyard Kipling, and many others whose work we have pub- 
lished? It is also true that more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is sill rare and the writer still 
must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers nowadays 
seem willing to do. Fame, riches and happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.” 


editor of 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a sim- 
ple but expert analysis of your lat- 
ent ability, your powers of imagina- 
tion, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 





Earns Living Writing 
Before Finishing 
Course 
I had no job, no 
chance of getting 
one. I have always 
had the desire to 
write. I saw your ad, 
borrowed the money 
to payforthe course. 
pF finishing your 
course become 
self-supporting as a 
correspondent for the 
state papers. I be- 
lieve that if anyone 
wants to be a writer 
and will apply him- 
self to your course, 
he will soon know 
whether his living is 
coming out of the sales. 


writing market. — 7 + 
Mail the Coupon Now 


Epwarp Foster, 
Talihina, Okla. 

But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occu- 


You “‘cover” actual assignments such 


as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
‘professional’ touch. 

Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 


own time, 





NOTICE— 


Men "'21 to 35°" 


No need to hesitate 
to test your writing 
ability, even though 
you are of eae page 


agrees. to refund in pation — writing for publication! 
ull the tuition o vf i . i 
gushes usscaGee os Newspaper Institute of America, 


One Park Ave., New York. 
(Founded 1925) 


is 
subsequently called 
for military service. 











Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, May. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


(Corr 





nfidential. No will eall on you.) 7E664 
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introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


Second Annual Play Contest 
Sir: 

We are having our second annual play contest 
Our idea is first, to develop and sponsor new 
playwrights; second, to polish these plays fo 
possible New York production. 

Last summer we produced two new piays: 
WHETHER ’TIS NOBLER, by J. Franklin 
Jones, and ALWAYS ROMANCE, by Taylor 
Holmes. Both were outstandingly successful at 
the Playhouse, and are at present under option 
to New York producers. 

I. Eligibility. Anyone who has not had a play 
produced professionally. 

II. Time limit. Entries will not be received 
after May 31, 1941. 

III. Subject and length. 
picturing the American scene. 

IV. Award. A professional production of the 
play with a professional cast, to run for one week 
at the Pine Grove Playhouse, before talent scouts 
and New York representatives. 

Suggestion is made to keep in mind the ad- 
vantage of adapting plays to the little theatre 
facilities and limitations, namely a minimum 
number of sets and characters. 

Address entries to William H. Herr, 71 Irving 
Place, Buffalo, New York. After May 15th send 
entries to the Playhouse. 

Pine Grove PLAYHOUSE, 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 


Full length play best 





Santa Monica Club 
Sir: 

With your kind permission, the Santa Monica 
Writers’ Club of Santa Monica, California, would 
like to, make itself known through the Forum of 
WRITER’s DIGEsT. 

This is one group that does not merely “talk 
writing,’ we really write, and every meeting is 
given entirely to the reading and criticising of our 
own work. We have about sixty members, several 
of whom are selling regularly, and many others 
are selling occasionally. We cover every field in 
prose and devote part of one evening each month 
to poetry. 

Meetings are held every Tuesday evening at 
eight o’clock in the City Hall. Visitors are always 





welcome. 
Santa Monica Writers’ Club, 
IRENE McDermott, 
1122 23rd St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Sir: 


Do you know of any writer’s clubs located in my 
vicinity, namely Oakland or San Francisco, that 
would accept an amateur writer for membership? 

I feel that I would benefit to a certain extent by 
belonging to a club of this kind, but am unaware 
of the existence of such a group in my locality. 

Any help you can give me regarding the above 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Harry W. NILseEn, 
1027 Magnolia, St., Oakland, Calif. 
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AUTHORS WANTED —$2,500.00 IN PRIZES 
FOR AUTHORS WHO DESERVE HELP 


WRITERS—Sincere writers willing to work hard, who can take constructive criti- 
cism and follow it. Must be willing to plot, plan and execute their scripts under expert 
guidance. Unlimited rewards for those who qualify. 








If you saw this ad in your local paper you would answer it at once. If you 
found the advertiser was selling better than one out of three of all scripts submitted 
to publishers, that during the past few weeks he had procured five book contracts 
for new authors, had obtained a $1000.00 advance for a client on the outline for a 
first novel, was selling stories and articles to all the magazines—pulp, intermediary 
and slick—if you found out he had the best personal contacts with magazine and 
book editors, you would be anxious to work with him. 

Well, I am anxious to have you work with me. I meet all the qualifications listed 
above and am so desirous of adding new names to my list of professional clients that 
I am conducting a $5000.00 contest for new writers! This contest was announced 
on this page last month. There is still time for you to enter a script, whether you 
sent one in during April or not. Here are the additional prizes for May: 


TEN PRIZES TOTALLING $2500.00 FOR MAY 
TO ALL BEGINNING WRITERS 


Any script sent me during May will automatically be entered in the contest. Simply mail 
me your script (book-length, short story, article) accompanied by the regular criticism fee. 
You are eligible for one of the following prizes: 


Ist Prize: Free criticism of 600,000 words during 1941.......... Value $600.00 
2nd Prize: Free criticism of 500,000 words during 1941.......... Value 500.00 
3rd Prize: Free criticism of 400,000 words during 1941.......... Value 400.00 
4th Prize: Free criticism of 300,000 words during 1941.......... Value 300.00 
5th Prize: Free criticism of 200,000 words during 1941.......... Value 200.00 

TOTAL VALUE OF BEGINNERS' PRIZES FOR MAY............... $2000.00 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE SOLD BUT NEED HELP 


Writers who have sold stories, articles or books are eligible for one of the following prizes. 
Send me your script accompanied by regular criticism fee, telling me what you have sold, 
and it will be automatically entered. 


Ist Prize: One full year of free collaboration................. Value $240.00 
2nd Prize: Six full months of free collaboration................. Value 120.00 
3rd Prize: Four full months of free collaboration................. Value 80.00 
4th Prize: Two full months of free collaboration................. Value 40.00 
5th Prize: One full month of free collaboration................. Value 20.00 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES FOR SELLING WRITERS FOR MAY.... $500.00 


To get your share of the $2500.00 being offered during May be sure to send your script in 
now. No submission postmarked after midnight May 31st, will be eligible for the May contest. 
FEES: For detailed criticism and revision suggestions: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 
for 2000 to 5000 words; 75¢ per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. For book-lengths the fee for full 
criticism is 60c per thousand words up to 50,000, and 50c per thousand thereafter. The work of profes- 
sional writers is handled on the usual agency basis of 10% commission on sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, smooth-paper 
and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Have You a Little Ant? photo 

Sir: him ¢ 

: ay 

Out of a clear blue sky and at the supposedly takins 

unsusceptible age of thirty, I fell in love, mar. 

DOLE HALL ried and transferred my energies from teaching og 
to housework—for my wayward heart had the 

Here dwell both indiscretion to choose a poor man. I had more te 
than my share of happiness and love, too. Life Th 

staff and Confer- was very rosy, very complete. Yet I surely in. | % pS 
tended to continue writing a little, perhaps more. life 

ence members. hectic 


Abruptly there was the auto accident and then | broug 
the long period of uninsured convalescence for my t 


both , husband d self, and h i 
THE OLIVET WRITERS’ CONFERENCE rete me gs saan og 


AT OLIVET, MICHIGAN applied for state “relief.” Hunger and lack of Th 


shelter demanded it. My husband continued his 


JULY 20th to AUGUST 2nd search for employment. % 





Offers We were living stark naked drama yet I had not f\. 
To men and women who desire to make progress the spirit to write. — 
in the field of writing— ae ; : 
ae a S , The months during which we humbly subsisted 
Two weeks of intensive study under the friendly sameraga , \ 
guidence end counsel of @ group of distin- on the meager “relief” dole seemed years. I tried 
guished American and English authors. making home-made bread and peddled it from 
A post card request will bring you the 194! door to door, without ; 
bulletin listing the new staff and describing the a license, ducking in an last | 
new methods of procedure to be introduced alley if an unsuspecting as I 
into the 1941 conference. police car happened Ne 
Address along. The neighbors ticabi 
ROBERT G. RAMSAY admired my “spunk” 
Olivet College Olivet, maine to the extent that they 





offered me housework. 
They praised my skill as a cleaning woman. ae 


2025 Broad Zz 
| MARTHA HARRISON 25, Brave Last Fall I made a batch of jelly, pinching my 











I am interested in seeing work which needs to be care- budget to buy the materials. The fruit was in ( 

fully placed and which is not of the standard pattern aa F ee on " . : 

Revision and criticism offered, if needed. Class Instrue- season and cheap > it was the practical thing to 

tion or_through correspondence. Usual agent’s commis- do. Fifteen beautiful glasses there were, truly a f 

sion. Send stamped envelope for information. success in jelly making, I was proud of my efforts, ( 
Phone: Trafalgar 4-7536 almost uplifted. But nature played a dirty trick, 











——————_ a little thing it was, but cruel nevertheless. The 
YOU CAN PAY MORE, BUT—! ants got my jelly—really “blitzkrieged” it! I had Ws 
not sealed the glasses, couldn’t buy the paraffin. 
Our little shack was built right on the ground 





can you get even as much SPECIFIC HELP? You 
tor will liave sold his own work to wearily a_ hundred 
h 






! d Esquire, thr ; 

at fy a sans foundation, and the pests had entered the | | Enj 
let a ) or su . ; ~ , " S , J 

Short story ‘and $1.00 for. sales. er, gneloning stam ‘petaileg Cupboard in droves through the thin walls. They } | Nal 
treatment charged for separately were positively and without a shadow of doubt the of 

RICHARD TOOKER, Writing Coach “last straw” in my harried existence. I wept bitter For 

Box 148 (Express 741 E. Culver St.) Phoenix, Ariz. burning tears that almost drowned my soul. out 








—— Doubtless you have in your experience, too, 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN ARTISTS COLONY certain little bits of philosophy, quotations, inci- PH 











HENDERSONVILLE. N. C dents, that are a permanent part of your life and 
iN. 2 , ‘ 
always stand in the wings of your mind, alert 
Open July Ist to August 30th. for every possible and appropriate mental en- WR 
Camp Life—Modern Conveniences—Exceptional Stafh— trance. One of these in my experience I obtained 
- eeNrere ares . several years ago from WritER’s Dwest—hence 
RITE FOR BOOKLE you are the object now of this unburdening of 
———— hag ee do | [DR 
my soul. The article was not philosophical. I do 
THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR not recall the title. It dealt with the value and 
WRITERS! My creative rewriting of your stories and books use of photographs in selling certain types of PA 
will pave the way to success for YOU. My clients write : a : . he di ! 
me continually that they are selling their work which I material, I read the article with zest. In the dis- 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, pol’sh, course one man said to another. “I can take a 
give your writings new interest and appeal. Returned to . d - Ceeey 
you typed and with carbon copy. One dollar per thousand picture of anything and sell it! 
words, Fee and return postage should accompany manuscript. ; : : - b N 
EDITH M. NAILL Box 66, Edgerton, Missouri The two men were standing by a roadside be 











yond which lay a beautiful pastoral scene. The 
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photography minded one had his camera with 


him of course. BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 





“All right,” challenged the other, “how about Two weeks’ intensive summer study 
pposedly | isting a picture of this fence post !” and criticism for writers 
ve, mar. He did. Wrote a semi-technical article about Sponsored by Middlebury College 
teachi 4 . ’ 
08 | the timber from which it was cut—and sold it 
-_ the | to a lumber magazine ! August 18-3 I, 1941 
a ; : : ‘ 
mn ‘ti. The idea of making use of the situation at hand AT BREAD LOAF INN IN THE 
oii re as put forth in that story became a part of my GREEN MOUNTAINS, VERMONT 
ps more life philosophy—almost lost for awhile in those Theodore Morrison, Director 
"| hectic, hungry months. The ants in the jelly STAFF 
ind then | brought the fence post back to me. I arose from pe en a yer 
nce for | my tears determined to write a story centering . + aaa nig ‘yo 
° ‘ cS. OCF og ee ouis Untermeyer, Poet nthologist 
arrowing about the ants. I called it Life Is Sweet and Bernard De Voto, Fiction Writer, Critic 
ment we | gid it to a well-known woman’s magazine. Jon Goamer, Pleyreader, N. Y. Theatre Guild 
: : 1 etcher Pratt, Article, Pulp, Non-Fiction Writer 
lack of That gave me the start I needed to a triumph William Carlos Williams, Poet, Novelist 
1ued his over my lethargic state, Walter Prichard Eaton, Yale Drama School 
Hy = ‘het Barbara Fleury, Writer of Juveniles 
to an income that takes Philip H. Cohen, Radio Authority 
had not care of our daily needs, Helen Everitt, Magazine Writer 
. ee - Frances Curtis, Writer, Editor 
to a new interest in life. Alan Collins, Literary Agent 
ndealenil After the “ant” story Raymond Everitt, Publisher 
> 
I tried I sold two others, also COVERING 
- three pieces of poetry NOVEL — SHORT STORY — VERSE — PLAYS — 
it from F poetr} ARTICLES — RADIO SCRIPT — JUVENILES — 
(out of five)—all since PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 
lat December—hardly three months to the day CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and discus- 
sion program, but submit no manuscript. 


ALL INQUIRIES 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


as I write this. 


Needless to say, for sentiment as well as prac- 
ticability, I am again subscribing to the Dicesr. 


Grace SHULTs DAvis, 


























ost at ARG MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
218% S. Eucalyptus, Inglewood, Calif., 
3Man. SS — = = — = Se -_ 
asi NAHMA 
in 
=o * ° OUR BUSINESS? 
truly a * 
|| Vacation School MARKETING! 
‘y trick, 
s. The for We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
: 5 i i heth fessi 
| 1 had | Writers, Artists and Photographers | | Sesianing writer. Therefore, we make every 
arainn. ae : 
J fort to help you get your script into commercial 

ground ; AUGUST 10 to 23 , condition. If it contains only one serviceable fea- 
red the Enjoy an unique vacation in picturesque ture, we show you how to utilize that feature. 
s. They Nahma, an old-time lumber village at the top Sal ‘bility j It te the f 
yubt the of Lake Michigan in the Hiawatha National ng ipag-e “¢ cag ea manuscript is t ‘s 
»t bitter Forest. Golfing, fishing, swimming, hiking and quality we look or when you come to us. sales 
1 outdoor sports possibility in you is the second—for we want to 
™ CO ES: make a selling writer of you. We want to find 
e, 00, URSES: for you the fields in which you should succeed. 
s, inci- PHOTOGRAPHY We want to show you how to work toward the 
ife and Frank Scherschel, Wallace Kirkland, Dale markets we have chosen for you. 
1, alert Baws and Marion Strahl. We make no money off fees. They pay in part 
tal en- ING— only for the work we do for you. We make our 
btained Frederic Nelson Litten, Warren Beck, profits off sales commissions. We must have 
—hence Frank Bunce, Arnold Mulder, Lester Dent, selling writers in order to stay in business. For 
ing of Don Bolt and Peter DeVries. that reason we try to make a producer out of you! 

I do DRAMATICS— : Rates: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction 
ue and en Stahl, Joe Callaway and Barton thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 
: ees rogue. single length above. 
Ps PAINTING— 
ue's [| lester Benes. INTERNATIONAL 

rite to 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 

ae be NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL 7 : 

The Nahma, Michigan 307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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PLAN FOR WRITING A NOVEL! — 


Here is a day by day plan to guide the beginning novel- 
ist through the production of a novel, from note-taking 
through plotting to actual writing and final revisions. 
The fifteen specific sections include Organizing the Novel 
Project into a definite, easy to follow plan; Finding and 
Expanding the Idea; Assembling the Characters; Plan- 
ning the Background; Plotting Soundly; Making Up the 
Chapters, etc., etc. Guidance as you write. A novel is 
the quickest way to literary success, and this plan cuts 
the labor almost is half. Write for particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
672 South Lafayette Pk. Place, Los Angeles, California 














100,000 WORDS: 1 ERROR! 


was my record in typing “THE PEACOCK FAN,” mur- 
der-mystery novel by HARRY STEPHEN KEELER. (Pub- 
lished Feb. 1, ‘“‘THE PEACOCK FAN” was selected as an 
alternate by the Book of the Month Club.) Send me your 
manuscript for accurate PROFESSIONAL TYPING. First 
20M words, 35c per 1000; 30c per M thereafter. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY, Expert Typist 
541 Deming Place hicago, U1. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35-30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 











® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 


® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 
Sanne, a 
© ONLY A FEW of the RESULTS from 
OUR HELP! 





Send us your manuscripts, or write for our free detailed cir- 
cular. The fee is very low. 
We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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DIGEST 


Radio Syndicate 
Sir: 


We are requesting raido plays of all sorts— 
drama; comedy; plays for special occasions such 
as Christmas, et cetera; adaptations of classics: 
plays concerning school activities; and all types 
of experimental plays; in fact, plays of all types 
running fifteen and thirty minutes. 

We propose to release the rights to produce a 
play once by schools, colleges, little theatres, and 
radio stations. For this one production the pro. 
ducer will pay a specified fee varying with the 
quality of the play. Through this outlet we hope 
to place each play in many hands, or, in other 
words, one play might be produced in Cincinnati, 
Miami, Detroit, and Podunk over a period of 
time. 

We intend to secure such plays from free lance 
writers and handle them on a royalty basis. For 
each time that a play is produced its author will 
receive a percentage ranging from twenty-five per 
cent upward. There will be absolutely no charge 
(aside from our commission) for any reason. 
We also feel that the only satisfactory way to 
handle such plays, from a protective standpoint, is 
to secure the copyright in our name and release 
to the author all rights except those required for 
the above handling. 

We intend to do a great share of our business 
with high schools and colleges and, in view of this, 
feel our proposition should be welcomed by those 
writers wishing to get some of their work on the 
air. Too, from our market standpoint, the plays 
which we release must be of the best caliber, and 
in so far as this is concerned, our only intention 
is to handle well written, quality work. To do 
otherwise would only result in a detriment to all 
concerned. 

To aid schools and other organizations in a more 
effective use of radio, we are compiling a booklet 
setting forth methods of starting a radio work- 
shop, approaching the radio drama from the edu- 
cational angle and production helps. In connec- 
tion with educational use of radio we also propose 
to offer suitable plays to schools for use in study, 
in which case separate copies of a play will be 
sold outright, at a certain amount per copy, for 
study use only. This will not include the right 











suitable to your facilities for distribution. 


lishers royalty contract on a later book. 


for handling your particular book. 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN BOOK 


If your manuscript has been rejected by several publishers, it does not mean, necessarily, that your work is 
without merit. It does mean, however, that you should consult some qualified critic before continuing your 
efforts toward publication. If this comment is favorable, and you are still without a market, it will be worth 
your while to investigate the low cost of publishing your own book. The first edition should be small and 


A privately published volume, and the attention it draws to the author through well placed reviews, is a 
sound investment. It is sound because it may easily pay the most desirable of all literary dividends—a pub- 


Write for additional information. Please do not forward your manuscript until we have outlined our plan 











NASHVILLE 





THE BAIRD-WARD PRESS 


Book Manufacturers 








TENNESSEE 
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to broadcast the play sold in this manner. 

To more clearly define the evolution a play 
might undergo, let us take one play for an example. 

John Smith submits a play, and we accept it. 
A contract is signed and the play copyrighted. 
We feel the play should be worth $5.00 per per- 
formance. It is offered in our catalog and supple- 
ments over a period of time. The play is pur- 
chased for production by fifty different consumers. 
Therefore, it is produced fifty times. This would 
gross $250.00, and at twenty-five per cent the 
author would receive $62.50. (Although not defin- 
itely set, we are trying to establish a price range 
from five to fifteen dollars per production, de- 
pending, of course, on the play’s value.) 

The whole thing boils down to releasing quality 
material to a quantity market. 

WitiraMm E. ZAMBONI, 
The Radio Playhouse, 
Owatonna, Minn. 


One Poem—$100 

The Fordham University Centenary Committee, 
in conjunction with the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America, announces a poetry contest for the 
best ode, commemorating the Fordham Centenary 
which is being celebrated this year. The contest 
is open to all poets and the prize will be $100. 

The winning poem will be read at one of the 
concluding ceremonies of the Centenary Celebra- 
tions to be held at Fordham from September 15th 
tothe 17th, 1941. 

The following regulations govern the contest: 

1) Three typewritten copies of each poem 
should be submitted to the Centenary Prize Poem 
Committee, Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

2) The name of the contestant should not 
appear on the manuscript but be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope. 

3) The closing date for submission of manu- 
scripts will be August 1, 1941. Poems postmarked 
after August Ist will not be entered. 

4) No manuscripts will be returned. 

5) Fordham University retains all rights to the 
winning poem. 

For further information address the Centenary 
Prize Poem Committee, Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Hardware Store News Wanted 
Sir: 


During the period from May 1 to 10, retail 
hardware stores all over the country will be holding 
“National Hardware Spring Open House,” which 
is an annual industry-wide sales event. Dealers 
Participating in the event will have their stores 
decorated with special ‘(Open House” banners and 
pennants (with two bluebirds as the motif) sup- 
plied by the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

We are interested in buying short articles (250 
words or less) describing original and effective 
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Beginners: 





Try this revealing 
FREE TEST 


prepared by world-famous 
literary authority 


If you want to write professionally and get 
regular checks instead of regular rejection 
slips there is one thing you must do—you 
must learn the rules. You must become a 
craftsman. 


We have been working with writers for 
more than twenty years, correcting their mis- 
takes, developing their abilities and selling 
their manuscripts. Some of the greatest liter- 
ary successes of the past two decades were 
written by our authors—GRAND HOTEL, 
LILIOM, KIND LADY, THE SHOP 
AROUND THE CORNER, and many, many 
others that are known all over the world. 
Our writers are getting checks regularly from 
the great markets of Hollywood and Broad- 
way, from the book publishers, the radio pro- 
ducers, and from the magazines—from the 
Saturday Evening Post down to small publi- 
cations that pay only a few dollars. For we 
cover all markets. 


We understand how to develop a writer, 
and we know that the best place to begin is 
at the beginning. So we have perfected a 
Course in Creative Writing that is based 
upon our own successful experience. It is an 
individual course—every student receives in- 
dividual attention. We do not claim that 
this course will turn you overnight into a 
professional writer, but it will solidly ground 
you in the fundamental principles of your 
craft. We have made the price amazingly 
low because we want this course to be within 
the reach of every beginner. It is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 

But, before we accept your enrollment, we want 
to be sure that you have a good prospect of success. 
So we have also prepared a test based upon our 
knowledge of the qualifications that a writer should 
have. There is no charge for this. It is simply our 
method of selecting the beginners we feel that we 
can really help. But it will give you a valuable 
index to your own qualifications. If you are a 
beginner then we invite you to send for this test. 
Use the coupon below. 





EDMOND PAUKER, Inc., Dept. D-55, 
1639 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation your free test and more 
information about Creative Writing. 

Name . 


Address .... 
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8 WRITER’s DIGEsT 


YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU'RE 
MISSING IF YOU'VE MISSED 


WOODFORD'S 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Trial and Error—"Open sesame to the cash money 
in the writing racket.""—Arnold Gingrich, Editor 
of Esquire. 


Plotting—"invaluable to the beginning writer." 
Faith Baldwin. 


The complete writer's library. Unquestionably 
the two most useful books for writers ever 
published. 


Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOT- 
TING or TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5-day 
refund guarantee applies on both books. 


Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers M 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 


[] Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00 


{] Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00 
I may return books within five days for complete refund if 
I am not satisfied 


Name 
Address 


Enclosed find check 


Oo: 


[] Send C 








' 
BIG DIME’S WORTH! 
Here's something new for writers! 
Take your choice of any of these four new brochures 
by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 
1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
2—The Article Writing Formula 
3—How To Syndicate What You Write 
4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 
Send stamps or coin. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 21, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 














STORIES BOOKS PLAYS " 


6 gga corrected and typed. No erasures. Fine | 


| 


rag-content Bond. Extra outside pages. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat in double envelope. 35c per 1000 
words, plus postage. Book-lengths 30c. Radio plays 50< 
er 1000. Verse %c line. Minimum $1.00. A recent 
New York City client writes: “J am delighted with t 
your beautiful and intelligent typing of my book. Such 
excellent co-operation means a great deal to a writer,” | 


Selling Writers Use My Service 
MRS. ETHEL ROSBOROUGH 


1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois ‘ 
Ln SS SS SK A ee ce 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 








Harrisburg, Pa. 








Writer’s 


promotional ideas used in connection with thi 
event either by single hardware dealers or by 
dealers in groups. Merely the use of the display 
material is not sufficient as subject matter for ac. 
ceptable articles. Some further promotional] effort 
devised by the dealers is desired. 

Photographs or other illustrative material such 
as Clippings of advertisements, direct mail pieces 
made up by the dealer, invitations, etc., are desired, 

For accepted articles we will pay one cent per 
word, and for photographs, two dollars each. 

Va G. JuRGELL, Assistant Editor, 
Hardware Retailer, 
333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Swank After Esquire 
Sir: 

Fox Features, Inc., are bringing to the news- 
stands a new magazine called “Swank,” under the 
Editorship of Abner J. Sundell, formerly of the 
“Double Action Group.” 

Swank will be a twenty-five cent seller with the 
same type of editorial content as Esquire. We are 
very definitely in the market for stories, articles, 
and features of the Esquire or New Yorker type, 
fast, smart, and slightly racy. We are geared for 
fast reports, payments are prompt. 

Swank will be a darn good magazine for Esquire, 
New Yorker and Story Magazine rejects. Rates 
will be by arrangement with the editorial office 
and payment will be made on acceptance. 

Swank will also be a good magazine for car- 
toonists, artists, and artistic photographers. The 
first issue will be on the newsstands shortly, but 
don’t let that serve as a criterion for the type of 
writing we want. 


ABNER J. SUNDELL, Editor, 
Fox Publications, Inc., 
247 Park Ave., New York N. Y. 
Are You L. Y. C.? 
Sir: 

Something is 
science. ... 

The weight in question is a little matter of $1.50 
owed to a free lance writer under the almost 
name “L.Y.C.” “L.Y.C.” submitted 
a little four stanza bit of doggerel entitled “The 
Printer’s Day’ which was published in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Southern Printer. 

Unfortunately, the original copy of this verse, 
on which was inscribed “L. Y. C.’s” full name and 
address, somehow was lost between the editorial 
desk and the print shop. The result is that I have 
$1.50 on our books for “L. Y. C” but I don’t know 
where to send it. 

This is to help clear an editor’s conscience and 
also show the free lance boys that editors are far 
more honest than they sometimes seem to think. 

Ray Warwick, Editor. 


weighing on my editorial con- 


anonymous 


Sir: 

It is not necessary for anything to be purchased 
in order to enter our travel contest, and the contest 
is not restricted to subscribers to The Instructor. 
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No entry fee is required. 

Twenty prizes are offered, totalling $200. First 
prize is $50, second prize, $25, and third prize, $15. 
The contest is open to teachers who are engaged 
in the practice of their profession, and who are 


qualified applicants for a teaching position. The 
contest is not open to persons who have won a 
prize of more than $10 in one of our previous 
contests. The contest closes on June tenth, and 
the awards are made on July first. Write a letter 
in not less than 500 words and no more than 600 
words on the subject, “Where I Should Like. to 
Go On My Vacation This Year ... and Why.” 
State on your entry blank your educational posi- 
tion. 
Ws. D. Conkun, Travel Editor, 
The Instructor, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


DFW Goes on the Line 
Sir: 

A great many writers, both professional and 
amateur, ask me at various times “Just what do 
you want for DETECTIVE FICTION WEEK- 
LY?” My usual answer to that is that I don’t 
definitely and minutely know what sort of story 
I want, but that I do know what I don’t want. 

This letter gives you and your readers an ex- 
ample of the type of story which now I can say 
definitely I like and want. I am referring to a 
seven-part serial which begins in DFW with the 
April 12th issue. 

This story is by Theodore Roscoe and is titled 
“Seven Men.” It has all the elements of a good 
story for, I think, any magazine, and while I can- 
not take any credit for having purchased it, since 
that was done by my predecessor, I am glad to 
be publishing it. 

I pass this suggestion along to your readers that 
a perusal of “Seven Men” will give them a better 
idea as to the type of thing DFW wants than 
any long talk or letter from me. 

Pau A. JOHNSTON, 
Editor Detective Fiction Weekly, 
280 Broadway, New York. 


Comic Strip Ideas 
Sir: 


We plan and execute the art narratives (some- 
times called “cartoon strips” for comic magazines), 
for the following magazines: 

Marvel Comics; Traget 
Comics; Daring Comics; Mystic Comics, and 
several others. We are presently looking for brief 
synopses written to fit the lead characters in the 
above, and similar magazines now in preparation. 


Comics; Blue Bolt 


The synopsis should run about 500 words, and 
it’s the IDEA MATERIAL in each that counts 
rather than its literary quality. Specifications 
for the characters on which synopses are wanted 
are available, or the writer may refer to the char- 
acters in the magazines listed above. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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GET IN THE 
KNOW! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


"My greatest regret," writes L. H. Schultz 
of Nebraska, "is that | did not know about 
your course years ago. | should have been 
saved many heartaches. | have taken several 
courses and had a great deal of experience 
with various critics. | studied under one in- 
structor for three full years, yet all he taught 
me was technical stuff that | was not in a posi- 
tion to understand (and how many do?). 
Though | have only completed six assignments, 
| have learned from you more about the 
fundamental principles of story construction 
than from all the rest of the instructors put 
together. Not many writers care to release 
the information that Woodford has so gen- 
erously consented to do." 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 


experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [7] do not have (_] 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Name 


State of New York) 
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Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
2.00 the year; a7 50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
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U T H O R 
OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS. readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 








Gg If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 

POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic —— Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Clarence Edward 
Macartney, “ Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Ds. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘ ‘Plupy” ) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 

If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


Mii: PHILADELPHIA ----------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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We will pay $5.00 for each synopsis accepted, 
and will pass on it as rapidly as possible. 
Thank you for bringing this to the attention 
of your interested readers and subscribers. 
Funnies Incorporated, 
Ray GILu, Continuity Editor, 
Forty-nine West Forty-Fifth Street, 
New York City. 


"Information By the Ton" 
Sir: 


That “Information by the Ton” article in the 
Writers Year Book seems to have filled some kind 
of a need because I have been getting letters 
from all parts of the country requesting addi- 
tional leads. 

One of these letters was from a man in Great 
Falls, Montana, who is tracing the growth of 
frontier day theatrical activities. He wanted in- 
formation on a certain theatrical troupe which 
played at Fort Kearney, Nebraska, and at the 
new city of Denver in the then Colorado Terri- 
tory in 1860. I was able to help him out with 
some suggestions and at his request referred him 
to a research worker here who can ferret out the 
details, saving him the expense of a trip to Wash- 
ington. 

I had a letter, also, from the editor of a poultry 
magazine seeking information as to sources of 
data on chick hatcheries throughout the country. 
That was right down my alley, and so I took 
care of him. 

Another request came from a writer of a daily 
feature column who wanted information as to 
sources he might consult for odd facts about things 
in common use such as, for instance, hammers— 
Stone Age to Machine Tool Age. I was able to 
list for this writer a number of possible sources 
for a variety of information. 

A. W. von STRUVE, 
Apple Tree Farm, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


® Sincere editorial thanks to FWP Director von 
Struve (now with the Department of Commerce) 
for his research compendium in the Writer’s Year 
Book. How about an article telling writers about 
further research opportunities in Washington files, 
and how to get the data wanted with the min- 
imum of red tape and without being considered 
a pest ?>—Ed. 


Crack-Shot Western 
Sir: 

Will you please include in your next issue the 
following: 

Crack-Shot Western, The Frank A. Munsey Co., 
280 Broadway, New York, Mary Gnaedinger, edi- 
tor, wants short Western fiction; action, adven- 
ture, man’s viewpoint. Romance subordinate. 
From 3000 to 18,000 words. 1c on acceptance. 

Mary GNAEDINGER. 


May, 1941 








Studios Hungry 


for Material 
— The Hollywood Reporter 




















HANGED conditions in Hollywood 
have created a sudden demand for 
picture material. The market is now 
wide open for free-lance writers. Current 
prices range all the way from $500 to the 
$225,000.00 we have just obtained for the 
screen rights to “MY SISTER EILEEN.” 


To sell “originals” to the studios you do 
not require skill in picture technique. It is 
enough if you can write an ordinary short 
story—with, of course a picture idea. 


To help new writers break into this profit- 
able field we have prepared a Special Bulletin 
on the picture market. You may have it 
without cost, other than a 3 cent stamp for 
postage, by writing to 


Edmond Pauker, Inc., Department 107 
Capitol Theatre Building, New York 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, an- 
swering all your questions, helping you find the type of 
work for which you are naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 





SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . . . Dept. ED-5, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS aa 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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FROM MISSOURI — 


They Had To Be Shown! 


Perhaps you, too, have hesitated to avail yourself of the profes: 
sional advice, criticism, coaching and sales management offered in 
these announcements — “because they sound too good to be true”... 









































Duane Yarnell, who 
lives in a small town in 
Missouri, felt that way 
He had sold a few short 
stories himself and wanted 
to be shown that I could ben 
efit him. And _ beginner Fexx; 
Tyler, although a Californian 
was figuratively “from Missouri” 


A few of my clients’ 
April appearances 

in smoothpaper 
magazines. 


’ 


too—until he decided to call my 
bluff. But let them speak fo1 
themselves: 






of the 


| : 
WOODLANDSWEETHE ART | 
| CRYP 





**Twenty-one sales since your 
first check ten months ago! 
Four to slicks, three noveleis, 
two full length magazine 
novels, an editorial order for 
still another novel, and more 
short story assignments than I 
can handle. Now I know that 
et everything you advertise is 
Duane Yarnell under-stressed—and that’s a 
real concession from an ex- 
advertising man! 
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en 


iArtilleru_in the Skies 
LIVING DEATH ES 






*T used to think your ads 
sounded too good to be true 
—until I came to you and 
you showed me where and 
why my yarns failed and 
what to do to make them 
right. And now, within two 
weeks, three sales, landing in 
the best market in the sports 

, field. Mister, you’re the 
Jerry Tyler McCoy. 


WILL YOU LET ME SHOW YOU? 


Whether you are a beginner like Jerry Tyler, anxious to sell your “first,” a man like 
Yarnell, desirous of increasing your sales and opening new markets, or a successful short 
story writer who wants to do novelets and serials, or perhaps to graduate from the pulps 
to slicks—I can help you, too. For eighteen years, I’ve done all these things for others, 
have developed many of the leading “names” in every literary field. That experience, 
prestige, and editorial contact are ready to work for you. Send me a manuscript and tell 
me about yourself, and I will demonstrate what I can do in your case. 

















To New Writers: 











I will honestly appraise your work My booklet, "Practical Literary Help," and latest 
ymmend alabl a ly buyir di- 

oad we] acate ary is | nsalable, 1 tell you ~ hy in full deta market letter, free on request. 

if revision w make salable, I explain how 


for 
which specific rket to rewrite I analyze your abilities 
ts fo nich you should work. Until | 
f your work, the above professional 
housand words on manuscripts up be 
11,0 my fee is $5.00 for tl é’ 
Sc for each additional thousa: od. 


and suggest mar} 
To Selling Writers: = {¢ you have sold $1,000 worth of 


sell $1,000 wo 
agazi fiction articles within the last year, I will H 
bondi = on ny regular commission of 10% Literary Agent 











first 
Special 


guidance cc 
your account on m 


- 00 
to 


on A Tic 15% adian, and 20% i les 
If you have’ sold $500 worth during the past year | wii 5 WEST 45th STREET, New York, N.Y. 


handle your work at one-half reading fees. 
















RIC 









